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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 










crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days... 


not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 


behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS W711 AS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 






















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of ' 
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America’s foremost 
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wheat producing 
section 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * (ous. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











**Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 














Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









We have always followed the principle of 
giving our customer’s the finest in baking 
quality. So, naturally, we take pride in 
the fact that our customers number many 
of America’s finest bakeries. We think 














POLAR BEAR deserves some of the 
credit for their success . .. just as we 
know their patronage has helped us be 
successful, too. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread . . . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 
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And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin- 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk — 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com- 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call... and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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OGILVIE DEVELOPMENTS — Offi- 
cials of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., have expressed pleasure with 
the response of shareholders to 
their request for proxies, and they 
indicate that efforts of an unnamed 
buyer to obtain control will not be 
“altogether successful” 
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RESEARCH CENTER — General 
Mills, Inc., has announced plans to 
build a multi-million dollar research 
center in the Golden Valley suburb 
near Minneapolis. The facilities will 
be on a |12-acre site, a short dis- 
tance north of the company's new 
headquarters building 
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RECORD SALES—international 
Milling Co., at its recent annual 
meeting of stockholders, reported 
the greatest volume of sales in its 
66-year history 
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WHEAT—Although it appears that 
we will have to continue to have 
more than enough wheat for the 
next few years, we are better off 
with it than without it, says Loren 
W. Johnson, vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., in a thought- 
provoking story on the role of the 
U.S. in the world's wheat trade 
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OCTOBER INDEX—An index of 
important stories appearing in The 
Miller during October 
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RELIEF AWARDS —The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced plans to buy 37,106,150 
Ib. flour and 14,707,750 Ib. corn 
meal for domestic donation 
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DIRECTION OF MNF 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


CHICAGO—To tide over the emer- 
gency created by the unexpected 
death of Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Donald H, Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., pres dent of MNF, has appointed 
Herman Steen, MNF vice president, 
Chicago, to take charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the federation and 
has directed the Washington person- 
nel to report to him. Mr. Steen will 
spend whatever time is necessary in 
Washington. This arrangement will 
be in effect until the next meeting of 
the MNF executive committee, which 
probably will be held during the first 
half of December. 





Flour Rate Case 
Still Pending 


CHICAGO — The attempt by the 
Millers National Federation to per- 
suade the railroads to extend to flour 
the reduced rate established about 
14 months ago on wheat for export 
from points in Texas, Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas is still pending be- 


fore the rail conference, MNF has 
reported. 
It now appears, MNF said, that 


there are three main points of view 
on the part of the railroads toward 
this proposal: 1. Do nothing. 2. Ex- 
tend the reduced rate to flour for 
export, if loaded in 80,000 lb. mini- 
mums. 8. Cancel the wheat rate re- 
duction. 

“Some of the leading railroads are 
not favorable to the third alternative, 
as they feel that the grain rate re- 
duction has produced enough addi- 
tional tonnage to justify its existence. 
They look with considerably more 
favor upon the second alternative, 
and are urging the other carriers to 
join them in action. Those who want 
to do nothing are largely responsible 
for the delay, even though specific 
promises of prompt action were made 
last June by responsible officials of 
large carrriers,”” MNF reported. 

The MNF transportation commit- 
tee has also applied for a suspension 
of the New York Central's so-called 
cutback rate to Toledo on wheat from 
certain Ohio points without making 
the reduction also applicable to flour 
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October Flour Production Near 
24.1 Million Sacks; Highest 


Monthly Total 


in 10 Years 


By KENNETH W. WAKERSHAUSER, Market Editor, Northwestern Miller 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
October, pushed by capacity grinds 
and strong demand, climbed in 
every corner of the country to 
24,099,950 sacks, the highest off- 
take for any single month since 
the booming days of late 1948, ac- 
cording to estimates prepared by 
The Northwestern Miller’s research 
department. Not since October of 
1948, when monthly production 
reached 24,380,000 sacks, has the 
current figure been exceeded. 


Computations indicate ilso, 
October over September, pre- 
viously the month of highest 1958 
total offtake, by 2,595,950 sacks, or 
12%, due in part to two extra work- 
ing days. September production, as 
officially reported by the Bureau of 
the Census, amounted to 21,504,000 
sacks. October's record preduction of 
24,099,950 sacks also outstripped Oc- 
tober of 1957, which was officially 
recorded at 22,057,000 sacks. The 
difference amounts to 2,042,950 sacks, 
or 9.3%. October of 1958 had 23 
working days, as did October of 1957 
September of 1958 had only 21 work- 
ing days 

The crest of 


that 


rose 


flour output in Octo- 


ber was actually a continuation of 
September's peak grind, illustrated 
by the fact that average daily Octo- 
ber output of 1,047,824 sacks 
23 824 sacks, or 2.3% above the of- 
ficial September daily output of 1,- 
024.000 sacks. October was, however, 
87,824 sacks, or 9.1% above the 
sus bureau's official daily output fig- 
ure o: 960,000 sacks for October, 1957, 
which had an equivalent number of 
days 

The Miller's estimate of flour pro- 
duction is prepared from _ reports 
submitted by mills in principal pro- 
duction centers and regions, 
which acccunt for nearly 78% of the 
total U.S. output 

All of the five m 
ireas represe nted by The Miller sur- 
vey showed substantial production 
gains for October over September and 


was 


cen- 


sources 


ijor producticn 


October, 1957. Compared with Sep- 
tember, production increased 499,552 
sacks in the Northwest, an area 


which covers Minneapolis and the in- 


terior Northwest; 501,722 sacks in 
the Southwest; 137,759 sacks at Buf- 
falo; 442.497 sacks in the central 
states and Scutheast, and 292,961 


sacks in the North Pacific Coast re- 


g10n 


U.S. Flour Production for October, 1958 


Mills reporting te The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 

Kansas City 

Interior Southwest 
SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO Baal 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Adjusted, Percent 


U.S, TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Production Production 


75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
represent 100° of production at those points. 


In sacks, 


Oct., 1958 Sept., 1958 


I Oct., 1957 


Production 


1,073,187 962.619 1,096,300 
2.630.843 2,241,859 2,341 500 
3,704,030 8,204,478 3,437 800 
1,249 520 1,222,711 1,219 300 
5,818,514 5,343,601 5,188,200 
7,068 034 6,566 312 6,407,500 
2,593,826 2,456 067 2,512,600 
2 930,443 2,487,946 2,736,800 
2,357,063 2,064,102 1,510,000 
18,653,396 16,778,905 16,604,700 
77.4 77.0 74.1 
24,099 950 21,790 786 22,408.500 
1,047 824 1,037,993 974,300 


Bureau of Census reported 21,504,000 sacks (1,024,000 daily) for September, 1958 


Bureau of Census reported 


2? 057,000 sacks 


(960,000 daily) for October, 1957 





A. J. C. Willis Named District 8, AOM, 


Chairman During Trans-Border Meeting 


NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA — 
A. J. C. Willis, general superinten- 
dent, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was elected chairman of 
Niagara District No. 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, during the re- 
cent annual transborder meeting 
at the Park Hotel, Niagara Falls. 
Approximately 165 members and 
their wives attended the joint meet- 
ing of District 8 and the Toronto 
and Niagara Frontier Sections of 
the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists. 


Other officers named were Clifford 
J. Batten, Standard Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, vice chairman, and Richard A. 
Gosnell, Pillsbury Co., Buffalo, dis- 
trict committeeman for a three-year 
term. Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Depew, N.Y., was reelect- 


ed to a sixth term as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Continuing in unexpired terms are 
Stuart Butler. Mar Lesf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, national executive 


officer: Arthur N. Hibbs, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Buffalo, district 
committeeman for a one-year term, 
and Lloyd B. Ash, Quaker Oats Co 
of Canada, Peterborough, Ont., dis- 
trict committeeman for a two-year 
term. 


Combined Session 


The combined sess‘on was presided 
over by Henry Dudek, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., retiring chairman of Dis- 
trict 8 and T. P. Snowden. chairman 
of the Toronto Section. W. H. P'nchin, 
vice president of Pillsbury of Canada, 
Inc., extended a welcome [rem man- 
A0O™M 


(Turn t 





ITALY'S WHEAT CROP 
SETS RECORD 


ROME, ITALY — Revised official 
estimates now place Italy's 1958 
wheat crop at 360 million bushels, an 
all-time record. This is an 
ovor earlier official forecasts. Acre- 
age is slightly less than in 1957 but 
yields are at a new high. The current 
estimate is about 30 million bushels 
above the previous record in 1955 
and is 25% above the 1950-54 aver- 
age. It is some 50 million bushels 
above normal domestic requ'rements. 
Carryover stocks of wheat at the be- 
ginning of this season were estimated 
at about 55 million bushels, of which 
about a quarter was durum, and 
three-quarters was soft wheat. The 
current harvest of durum will cover 
the country’s requirements. The 
wheat crop is reported to be of gen- 
erally good quality. 


increase 
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ditorials 


The Importance of Basic Research 


HEN HIGH SCHOOL students think of 

science in this orbiting age, they invari- 
ably think in terms of missiles and rockets, trips 
to the moon, and the romanticism of the space 
age. Maybe they have left the thrilling world of 
the furtive gleaner of other people’s secrets and 
the relentless pursuing FBI man as they look 
ahead to their careers. Yet the glamor, engendered 
in earlier days by the comic books, remains. 

Do they ever project their thoughts to other 
fields of scientific endeavor that, on the surface, 
appear mundane? Do they realize that the chemist 
and physicist in a food research laboratory, for 
instance, have a job as fascinating as any rocke- 
teer? In the major food research labs. of the 
nation, the “Keep Out” signs are as ubiquitous 
as in any electronic plant for new developments 
must be kept secret from competitors who are 
working equally as hard to perfect a product for 
affering on the supermarket shelves of the future. 
Such products are kept under wraps in as strict 
a way as the men in Detroit guard their new auto- 
mobile designs or the missile men protect their 
latest devices. 

Every development registered in the industrial 
field had its beginnings in pure science—radio, 
television, atomic power, electronics, plastic . . . 
and food. “It takes vision and courage to put 
money into basic research, which often represents 
a long term investment,’ said Donald H. Menzel 
in the Atlantic recently. 

That is why the decision of General Mills, Inc., 
to pour millions of dollars into a new research 
center near Minneapolis is of such importance. 


GMI is not alone in its vision for other food firms, 
including many in the cereal processing field, are 
believers in basic research. The plans now an- 
nounced could act as a catalyst to the inquiring, 
young high school mind. It will make the student, 
upon whom the future depends so greatly, stop, 
leok, think and ponder at the prospect before him. 
It might do what the educators at many colleges 
have been trying to do for a long time—attract 
potential scientists from the romanticism of the 
moon. 

That GMI owes much of its inspiration to 
James Ford Bell, former chief officer and still 
head of the committee on finance and technical 
progress, is obvious. Who could fail to be fascin- 
ated by the prospect set forth by his successor- 
visionaries at GMI as detailed by Arthur D. Hyde, 
vice president in charge of research? Basic re- 
search, he said, will examine such factors as starch 
in cereals, the components of flours, the sugar- 
protein reaction and the preservation of cereal 
products. A new field is opening up in the rapidly 
developing market for frozen doughs, a veritable 
scientific wonderland. 

More than 1,000 new products were offered in 
grocery stores last year; some faded away but 
others are going on to achieve greater value 
through the medium of research. Many of the 
foods eaten today were unknown 10 years ago. 
There are flavors developed in the labs. to excite 
the taste buds which were undreamed of a century 
ago. 

It is a fascinating field. The opportuniities are 
boundless. 


The Aftermath of the Elections 


HERE IS A DANGER—some people may 
$3 prefer to call it a hope—that the exulting 
Democrats will fall over themselves in the 86th 
Congress because there are so many of them. And 
when there are so many, there are equally as 
many axes to grind, sectional interests to consider, 
political points to be made. Assuredly, the Re- 
publicans will be alert to pick up any advantage 
which may come their way. 

Once again, agriculture will become a political 
football. It is doubtful whether the first session 
of Congress will pass any far-reaching legislation 
affecting the farm program. For Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, a condition of stale- 
mate appears likely. 

Congressional investigations have become a 
favorite weapon in American politics and it is 
certain that the Democrats will use this weapon 
to taint the administration wherever possible. Big 
business will be the whipping boy, Mr. Cipperly 
suggests. But big business is a big wage payer and 
the products it has developed have helped to swell 
pay checks. True, there is nothing wrong with 
small business, particularly when it tries to emu- 
late the successes of big business. But it could be 
that the Democrats will run smack up against 
some of their supporters in the labor movement 
if they attack big business. 

Here is how, to take but one example. Food is 
always a sensational subject for headlines and 
with interest heightened by the forthcoming Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiry into food distri- 
bution and prices, many congressmen will attempt 


to break into the limelight with comments on the 
subject. Their forum could be a congressional com- 
mittee and while the FTC inquiry is not unwel- 
come to many in the food trades, the unbridled 
and often uninformed criticism of a congressional 
committee could be most unwelcome. Price spreads 
between the farm and the retail outlet could pro- 
vide meat for the containment of the poison. The 
Democrats are friends of labor and friends of the 
farmer. Their attacks on food prices may delight 
their farmer-supporters. But will they delight the 
labor element? The processing of farm commodi- 
ties into convenience packages for the housewife 
means the addition of labor charges to the cost. 

Such an imbroglio could mean that someone 
will be dissatisfied—the farmer or the worker. 
How to play to both sides of the gallery is the 
Democratic problem. 

Organized labor is socialistic in conception. 
Union leaders have advanced the claims of a 
socialized economy. Socialism is anathema to most 
Americans. The Democrats may be shown as mov- 
ing slowly to the left—not the left of Communism 
by any means, but far enough over to convince 
the electorate that adulterated socialism is just 
around the corner. 

Socialism starts with attacks on big business. 
There are cries for nationalization, for supreme 
control by the state. If the voice of the labor lead- 
ers, which is not necessarily the voice of labor 
itself, is raised sufficiently high enough, the Demo- 
crats may find themselves in a hard-to-get-out- 
of-corner, 
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F. C. Bisson Retires 


From Chicago Board 


CHICAGO —F. C. Bisson, veteran 
of nearly a half century of close as- 
sociation with the grain business, re- 
tired Oct. 31 as director of market- 
ing research and information for the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

He was first exposed to the grain 
business in 1912 when he entered the 
employ of the Minnesota State Grain 
Inspection & Weighing Departments 
as a grain weigher and sampler. Fol- 
lowing seven years in that connection, 
he resigned to become affiliated with 
the Daily Market Record, pioneer 
grain trade publication in Minneapo- 
lis. He covered the grain, flour, feed 
and hay markets at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and eventually edited 
the publication and served as adver- 
tising manager. 

Mr. Bisson resigned there in late 
1926 and moved to Chicago to open a 
market news service on grain, hay, 
feed and seeds for the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He inaugu- 
rated and maintained radio programs 
on the grain market on five Chicago 
radio stations and the National 
Broadcasting Co. He had a daily 
broadcast on station WLS for more 
than 27 years. He also was a licensed 
federal appeal inspector on soybeans. 

In 1941, he resigned from the 
USDA to accept a position as direc- 
tor of public relations and education 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which he held until 1948 when he be- 
came director of marketing research 
and information, a post he held until 
his retirement. 

Mr. Bisson expects to continue in 
market news reporting as a private 
enterprise. (Mr. Bisson’s reminis- 
cences appear on page 11.) 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shredded Wheat Plant 


Being Modernized 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—A $2 mil- 
lion modernization and expansion pro- 
gram, scheduled for completion next 
year, is under way at the Shredded 
Wheat plant of National Biscuit Co. 
here. About half of the plant already 
has been modernized. 

The current program calls for 
installation of two new 300-ft.-long 
baking ovens and new equipment for 
packaging and other processes. Also 
to be installed is a new freight ele- 
vator. 

Like other Niagara Falls industries, 
the plant is converting from 25 to 60- 
cycle electrical current. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lid.: 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
SHOW DECLINE 


WASHINGTON—U:S. agr‘cultural 
exports are estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at $915 
million for the first three months of 
the year beginning July 1, 1958. This 
is 5% below actual exports valued 
at $962 million for the corresponding 
quarter a year earlier. The compara- 
ble 1956-57 total was $980 million. 
The valuation for the last quarter of 
the year ending June 30, 1958, was 
$977 million. The first quarter 1958- 
59 estimate is based on an actual 
value of $609 million for July and 
August, and an estimated value of 
$306 million for September. Although 
exports of U.S. feed grains, rye and 
edible vegetable oils in July-Septem- 
ber, 1958, were well ahead of a year 
earlier, the gains were more than off- 
set by sharp reductions for certain 
commodities, chiefly cotton, flaxseed, 
tallow, dairy products and hides and 
skins, 


U.S. Agricultural Exports 
July-September, 1957 and 1958 


Commodity 1957 1958 Per cent 

$ million change 

Cee candeshaatins 170 130 —24 
Grain and feeds ... 307 345 +12 
Wheat and flour .. 173 165 —5 
Feed grains ....... 85 125 +47 
Rice, milled ....... 24 25 + 4 





Firm Acquired 


NEW YORK—tThe American Mo- 
lasses Co. has announced the pur- 
chase of Liquid Sugars, Inc., of In- 
dianapolis. Frank C. Staples, presi- 
dent, stated that Leonard C. Lewin 
will continue as general manager and 
will now be able to offer Liquid Su- 
gars’ customers the technical facili- 
ties and know-how of the American 
Molasses staff. 





Management Happy with Proxy 
Response; Buying Total Secret 


MONTREAL—Officials of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., say that 
they are “very happy” with the 
response of shareholders to man- 
agement’s request for proxies. 
They feel that the offer by the Na- 
tional Trust Co., in behalf of an 
unnamed buyer to buy 300,000 
common shares at $44.75 a share 
will not be “altogether successful.” 
The purchase of near that total is 
seen as necessary if the mystery 
buyer is to achieve control of the 
company. (The Miller, Oct. 28, page 
3; Nov. 4, page 5.) 


Officials of Gairdner & Co., Tor- 
onto investment firm associated with 
the bid for c« ntrol, have not disclosed 
how many shares have been de p sited 


with the trust company in response 
to the offer. The identity of the buyer 
has not been revealed, eithe 
Freely mentioned in Canadian 
circles as a possible participant 
the attempt is R. J. Pinchin, presi- 
dent, Renown Investments, Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. His plants at Midland 
Ont., and Calgary, Alta., were sold 


in 1952 to The Pillsbury Co. to form 
the present Canadian subsidiary 
that company. Mr. Pinchin served for 
a time on The Pillsbury Co. board 
Questioned concerning his interest 
the offer, Mr. Pinchin de- 
clared: “I have no comment.” But he 
denied he was seeking control of the 
company. 


Ogilvie 


that the 
not be 


One observer 
fate of the attempt 


suggests 


will 


dis- 





ADM Names New Top Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. this week 
elected Thomas L. Daniels, president 
of ADM since 1947, to the post of 
chairman of the board and named 
John H. Daniels, formerly vice presi- 
dent and manager of the formula feed 
division, president and chief executive 
officer. 

Richard G. Brierley, formerly vice 
president and manager of the alfalfa 
division, was named executive vice 
president. 

The new top executives were an- 
nounced following the company’s 
stockholders’ meeting. All other offi- 
cers were reelected, and all directors 
were reelected except Grant Keehn, 
New York, who retired from the 
board. 


In assuming the presidency of 


ADM, John Daniels is the third gen- 
eration of his family to head the 


company. His grandfather, John W. 
Daniels, founded the Daniels Linseed 
Co. which later became ADM. His 
father, the new board chairman, has 
headed the company since the death 
of Shreve M. Archer in 1947. 

Thomas L. Daniels plans to remain 
active in the business, which has be- 
come highly diversified during his 
11 years in the president’s post. Mr 
Brierley will be the company’s first 
executive vice president since 1949 

The new president, 37, joined ADM 
in 1946 after military service. He 
served as flax buyer in Minneapolis 
for three years, as assistant 
manager of the packaged linseed oil 
department for two years and became 
assistant sales manager of the linseed 
oil division in 1951 and sales manag- 
er in 1953. 

In 1955 John Daniels was elected a 
ADM 


sales 


(Turt 





Thomas L. Daniels 


John H. Daniels 


Richard G. Brierley 


until the holds its 


meeting 


closed 
innual 


company 
Dec. 4 
Letter to Stockowners 
National Trust Co in 
letter to stockowners 
that the offer, dated Oct. 21, expires 
Nov. 5 described the offer to buy at 
$44.75 decidedly generous 
in relation to all past records of both 
and dividends.’ The princi- 
behind the offer is reported as 
“The price can only be justi- 
subsequent substantial in- 
‘fits from the com- 


issets 


another 
reminding them 


i share as 
earnings 
pal 
Saying 
fied by 
creases in the pre 
pany’s operating 


The Ogilvie directors, on the other 


hand, have taken the position that 
each share is worth more than the 
price offered and suggest a valua- 
tion of 380 

National Trust stated in its letter 
to shareholders: “Our principal points 
out that since the offer was made, 
directors have increased the regular 
dividend rate from $1 to $1.40 a year 
and have als licated their inten- 
tion, profits permitting, of continuing 
the practice in recent years of paying 
re share ext 

The trust company explains that 


vidends 
bid pr ce 


Al, % Assuming no 


ire paid, the 
is still only 
extra payment, 


the yield would only be 3.13%. The 
present te plus a year-end extra 
would represent 81 the total 
earn n 1958 necluding profit 
from sale of assets and investments 
and ing e f investments 

“The price of the bid of $44.75 is 
up from rece! evels of $30- 
35 and is equal to 19 times the 1958 
earnings of $2.35, which earnings 
were reported as a 30% increase 
over tne pre ous yeal s 

The letter comments that the price 
can “only be justified by substantially 
increased future profits stemming 
from operating assets and in the in- 


terim it may well be expected that 


the shares could sell at lower levels.” 


E. Walter Morrison, 
Wife Making Visit 


To Asian Countries 


DENTON, TEXAS E. Walter 
Morrison, president of the Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, and Mrs. Mor- 
rison began an ait urney from Dal- 
las Nov. 5 which will take them to 
Seattl Wash Anche i Alaska 
Tokyo, Japan; Hong Kong, China; 
Bangkok, Thailand; Singapore, Ma- 
laya; Manila, Philippines; Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Los Angeles 

“The trip for me is one of com- 
bined business and pleasure Mr 
Morrison said. “I will visit flour mills 
and prospective flou ents in the 
countries ofl call 

I ilso plan to practi od deal 
of amateur photography and expect 
to have som interestt! color slides 


on my re turn 


Standard Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—The Standard 


Milling Co., Kansas City, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ a 
share on class “A” and class “B” 
common stock of the corporation, 


to stockholders 
1958 


payable Dec. 1, 1958 
of record Nov. 14 
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GMI to Build Modern Research Center 


MINNEAPOLIS — A _ multi-mil- 
lion dollar research center is to be 
built at Golden Valley, near here, 
by General Mills, Inc., Charles H. 
Bell, company president, has an- 
nounced. The 112-acre site is 1'4 
mi. due north of the company’s re- 
cently-opened offices on the out- 
skirts of Minneapolis. Arthur D. 
Hyde, vice president in charge of 
research, described the new facility 
as a planned forward step in the 
company’s pattern for future 
growth at a press conference. 


When completed, the new facility 
will include a central stem, physics 
laboratories, food research and de- 
velopment laboratories, food techno- 
logical laboratories, analytical re- 


search laboratories, milling research 
laboratories, administration, cafeter- 
ia, guard house, power house, garage, 
tunnel, shop and warehouse. The 
buildings will be framed on a modu- 
with all laboratory space 
laid out to the established laboratory 
module of 9 ft. in width by 27 ft. in 


lar Dasis 


depth. This permits laboratcries to be built on standard 


in multiples of 9 ft. widths. 


er no 
pacine 


Since 
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CAMPUS ARRANGEMENT OF NEW GMI RESEARCH CENTER 
Facility will be built in Golden Valley, Minneapolis suburb 


1930, shortly after the formation of GMI, the 


mpany’s expansion plans have been based upon re- 


search, Mr 


search 


Hyde pointed out, adding that the new re- 
center is a natural outgrowth of the GMI research 


sophy expressed many years ago by company founder 


James F. Bell: “You can influence research environmen- 
t but you cannot lead it—you must follow where 
research leads.” 

In line with this philosophy, the new center will pro- 
vide facilities for exploring avenues to even wider diversi- 
ficat and will turn intensified effort toward develop- 


new high-nutrition, high-convenience food products. 
means markedly increased emphasis on basic re- 


It i1SsO 
*h, Mr. Hyde said. 


Such a program will mean much toward the future, 
ly in food but also other areas,” he added. 

research center will be built 
over-all final completion date extending to 1964- 
65. Floor areas will total about 360,000 sq. ft. Exact cost 








The new 


with an 


the center was not disclosed. 


A campus type site development was indicated after 
il study of the needs of the laboratory and of the 
Hyde said. The new building will have a long 
several wings. A portion of 
the structure will be three stories above ground; other 


carefi 
terrain, Mr 
main section, or 


stem, and 


pertions will be two stories, or one. 


Step number one of the building program calls for 
the main stem of the building to be completed and ready 
r occupancy by June, 1960. The various wings will be 
constructed in later steps and occupied as soon as com- 


pleted. 


On the completion of the presently programmed re- 
search center it will be staffed with 500 scientists and 
issociated workers. The expanded research program will 


in five steps, 


5 
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require additional annual expenditure of approximately 
$850,000. About 40 additional scientists will be recruited 
between now and 1962, it is expected, but personnel for 
the new building will be transferred largely from the 
Central Research Laboratories of the ccmpany, 2010 
East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis. Chemical and ste- 
roid research people will remain at the East Hennepin 
RESEARCH, 


(Turn to page 34) 





GMI HEADQUARTERS SEEN FROM SITE 
Telephoto brings building closer than 1! mi. distance 





gram, for 
(1,338,075 bu. 


the week 578,052 cwt. 
wheat 


teed quantity of 100,264,000 bu. The 


equivalent); Australian movement now totals 





Export Program 


Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commedity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week Oct. 29-Nov. 4, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 11,641,954 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 113,- 
905,858 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment pro- 


cumulative since July 1, 1958, 9,001,- 
988 ewt. (20,837,801 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent). Cumulative sales for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, begin- 
ning July 1, 1957, totaled 78,977,371 
bu. wheat and 9,449,048 ewt. flour. 

By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummat- 
ed for recording against annual guar- 
anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 
the agreement. 

Cumulative recording of U.S. trans- 
actions through Nov. 4 amounted to 
38,202,000 bu. against the U.S. guar- 
anteed quantity for the current crop 
year of 128.717,000 bu. Canada has 
moved 38,450,000 bu. of its guaran- 


5,334 000 bu. of a guaranteed quanti- 
ty of 29,484,000 bu. Argentina, France 
and Sweden have exported 4,391,000 
bu. of their guarantee of 36,697,000 
bu. 

A total of 86,377,000 bu. of the 
295,162,000 bu. guaranteed for export- 
ing countries has now been moved. 

On Nov. 4 USDA announced that 
the 1958-59 quota assigned to the Re- 
public of the Philippines had been 
filled, and on Nov. 5 it was an- 
nounced that the 1958-59 quota as- 
signed to the Union of South Africa 
had been filled. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICE PRESIDENT ELECTED 

WINNIPEG—T. A. Matheson has 
been elected vice president of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators. 
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Walter R. Scott 
Retiring from KC 
Council Position 


KANSAS CITY — After 18 years 
service as Kansas City councilman, 
Walter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, has announced that he will 
not be a candidate in the city elec- 
tion next March. 

Mr. Scott has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in city government. 
He was first elected in 1940, in a 
clean-up campaign in which a citi- 
zens’ group defeated the Pendergast 
political machine which had been in 
power in Kansas City for many years. 
He was elected as a councilman-at- 
large from the first district, which 
means that his election was decided 
by all the voters in the city. 

Commenting on Mr. Scott’s retire- 
ment from the city council, the Kan- 
sas City Star said: 

“Among those in contact with the 
city government, Mr. Scott is re- 
spected as one who does not easily 
bow under political pressure, but who 
votes as he thinks best for the city. 
He is also noted for getting to the 
crux of an issue w:.th a minimum of 
talk.” 

Mr. Scott heads the important fi- 
nance committee, which decides pro- 
jects and services for which city rev- 
enues will be spent and is in the chief 
policy making position in the finan- 
cial affairs of the city. He has ap- 
proved millions of dollars of bond 
projects and studied thousands of ap- 
propriation ordinances. He is also a 
member and former chairman of the 
public utilities committee, which 
guides city decisions on tax and ser- 
vice matters with various public util- 
ity companies. 


———SREAQ 1S THE STAFF Fr LIFE 





Denver Area Storage 


Business Booming 


DENVER—Due to bumper wheat 
crops in the Denver area $50 million 
has been invested in new storage, 
which is expected to be paid back to 
the investors by 1960. Government 
surplus storage and wheat pledged 
under Commodity Credit Corp. loans 
are the key to the suddenly booming 
storage business. 

Larger building programs in th’'s 
section of the country include Grand 
Is'and, Neb., 2.2 million bushels; 
Hastings, Neb., 2 million bushels, and 
Nebraska City, 800,000 bu. Dozens of 
buildings in the 150,C00-bu. class have 
been erected in the last two months, 
both in wheat and corn-growing 
areas. Colorado’s 10-million-bushel 
build-up includes two million-bushel 
buildings. 

One is a concrete tank addition to 
the Amherst Cooperative Elevator 
Co., storage. The northwest Colorado 
firm all ready had one of the state’s 
largest storage concentrations with 
1,750,000 bu. The other is the Inter- 
mountain Elevator Co., of Denver, 
which also is putting in a million- 
bushel concrete tank addition. Den- 
ver also has an additional 500,000 bu. 
new storage space at the Hungarian 
Flour Mills. 

Other major concentrations of new 
grain storage in Colorado include 
Holyoke, 516,000 bu.; Julesburg, 560,- 
000 bu.; Ft. Morgan, 500,000 bu.; 
Greeley, 400,000 bu.; Paoli, 350,000 
bu.; Haxtun, 330,000 bu.; Limon, 
300,000 bu., and Flagler, 300,000 bu. 
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anadians, Importers Air Viewpoints — 


—United States— 


CHICAGO — The committee on 
agriculture of the Millers National 
Federation actively supports the 
participation of the U.S. govern- 
ment in the discussions and negoti- 
ations preparatory to the renewal 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, But it has made some re- 
servations and these reservations 
were conveyed to Marvin L. Mc- 
Lain, assistant secretary in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
over the signature of Dean Mc- 
Neal, The Pillsbury Co., chairman 
of the committee. 


The current pact expires July 31, 
1959 and an international wheat con- 
ference has been meeting in Geneva 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions to consider the principles to be 
incorporated in a new IWA. Taking 
part are the subscribing countries 
with the British also represented 
though they are not members of the 
current agreement. 

Restrictive Effect 

The members of the MNF commit- 
tee believe that in the discussions the 
U.S. delegation should take a very 
strong position calling for the correc- 
tion of certain restrictive trade prac- 
tices which have been carried on un- 
der the present agreement. Many 
member countries appear to have 
used the IWA quotas as a basis for 
developing licensing procedures which 


have seriously restricted trade in 
wheat and flour at a time when sup- 
plies in most exporting countries 
were more than adequate to meet 


the requirements of importing coun- 
tries. 

In his letter, Mr. McNeal declared: 
“Naturally, as an industry we would 
prefer to carry on trade with private 
industries in other nations with a 
minimum of governmental interfer- 
ence, as we believe it is the best way 
to maximize trade and give consum- 
ers what they want. However, in view 
of the government price support pro- 
gram in this country, it is essential 
that adequate export subsidies be 
provided if trade with other nations 
is to take place. Under these condi- 
tions, IWA seems to provide an ef- 
fective framework on which to carry 
out such a subsidy program. 

“While the milling industry feels 
strongly that inadequate quotas for 
many countries under the agreement 
have been responsible for some of the 
serious problems which have develop- 
ed in trading under the agreement, it 
is recognized that some quotas are 
probably necessary if there is to be 
an agreement. We can see that there 
will be little on which to base an 
agreement if quotas were eliminated 
entirely. However, the flour milling 
industry does urge that quotas be 
made as liberal as possible and that 
an attempt be made to have the full- 
est adequate quotas to meet the ac- 
tual needs of the importing country. 

“One of the serious weaknesses of 
the agreement during past years has 
been the relatively small percentage 
of the total world wheat and flour 
trade that has actually taken place 
under the agreement. In 1956-57 this 
percentage was reported at 167% 
and preliminary indications for 1957- 
58 are that it will be only slightly 
higher. Even between signatory coun- 
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U.S. Millers Discuss IWA Renewal; 


tries this percentage has amounted to 
only 20-30% in most recent years.” 
Two Quotas Suggested 


The industry, previously asked by 


Mr. McLain to make suggestions on 
how an agreement might be written 
without quotas, had no specific rec- 
ommendations to make. But it was 
suggested that consideration might 
be given to having two sets of 
quotas. 


Mr. McNeal explained it this way: 
“One set would be minimum quotas, 
and they might approximate present 
quotas. They would be binding on im- 
porting countries at the minimum 
price under the agreement. The other 
set of quotas would be maximum 
quotas and could be made as large as 
the exporting countries were willing 
to make them. They would be bind- 


ing on exporting countries at not 
more than the maximum price unde! 
the agreement. It seems reasonable 


to believe that the exporting coun- 
tries might be willing to make these 
larger commitments since they have 


India— 


DELHI—The government 
considers that sales of 
wheat for local currency or on a 
deferred payment basis be made 
eligible for registration under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


NEW 
of India 


Currently, only commercial sales 
are registerable. Changes in the 
principles upon which the agree- 
ment is based are necessary be- 
cause any large increases in the 
consumption of wheat can only 


take place in under-developed 

countries, Indian officials declare. 

This may involve abandonment of 
the ‘‘one-price’’ system and the ac- 


ceptance ofl arrangement by 
which payments can be made either 


some 


in local currency or in some other 
manner which will ease the balance 
of payments position of the import- 


ing countries. If the 
be of advantage to the consumption 
countries which are under-developed 
the Indian government also feels that 


agreement is to 





all been making sales under some there should be a downward adjust- 
kind of non-IWA program. In this ment in the maximum and minimum 
regard it is noted that other inter- prices of wheat under any new agree- 
national agreements, such as the one ment to be concluded 
covering sugar, do have a much more The Indian officials are again ex- 

(Turn to UNITED STATES, page 27) INDIA, 2 

. 
Industry View on IWA .. . 
The flour milling industry believes th the International Wheat 


with a minimum of restrictions. 


International Wheat 
rather 


the 


international trade than 





Agreement has been helpful as a process for m 
in export subsidies, and that it can be made int 

for moving larger quantities of wheat and flour in 
To accomplish this 
made as liberal as possible which means makin 
representative of the total of world trade by the 
It is essential that aggressive steps be taken to eli 
of importing countries putting various kinds of li 
tions on the imports of flour under 
Agreement 
one 
Agriculture, Millers National Federation. 


untaining a continuity 
an effective instrument 
international trade 
quotas should be 
them more near}y 
signatory countries 


minate the possibility 


nitations or restric- 
the agreement. If this is not done 
will be restricting influence on 
aiding expansion.—Committee on 











Pillsbury Announces Three Promotions 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Pillsbury 
Co. has announced three promotions 
in the Minneapolis headquarters of 
the bakery products division. Wayne 
T. Wilson was named merchandising 
manager, flours; James W. Sturrock 
is manager, bakery flours, and Edwin 
A. Larson will be product manager, 
soft wheat flours. 

Bruce F. Cruzen, bakery products 
division general sales manager, flours, 
said the appointments will accelerate 
Pillsbury’s expanding sales with large 
volume flour users. 





Wayne T. Wilson James W. 


In his newly-created position, Mr 
Wilson will have the responsibility 
for supporting bakery flour sales in 
the field and coordinating sales pro- 
motion and advertising. Mr. Stur- 
rock, formerly product manager for 





bread flours, will have the broadened 
and mar- 
the 


associ- 


responsibility for pricing 
keting plans of all flours sold by 
division. Mr. L will be 
ated with Mr. Sturrock, specifically 
responsible for pricing and marketing 


plans of soft wheat flours 


irson 


Sturrock Edwin A, Larson 


“I 





Justin M. Beddoe 


SANITATION SPECIALIST—Justin 
M. Beddoe has been appointed grain 
sanitation specialist and district man- 
ager for the Douglas Chemical Co., 
North Kansas City, in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, northern Utah 
Montana. The appointment 
was announced by Donald G. Farmer, 


and 


western 


director of sales and advertising for 
Douglas. Mr. Beddoe, who resides in 
Spokane, Wash., was formerly 
ciated with the Albers Milling Co. in 
Spokane. 


McCabe in Canada 
Reports Increase 
In Net Profit 


WINNIPEG T McCabe 
Co Ltd Winnipes has 


f $499,713 for 


asso- 





Grain 
reported i 

the year 
was 4.1 high- 


net profit 


ended 


June 30. This 


er than profits of $480,255 reported 
in the pre us fiscal yea! 

During the year the company pur- 
chased plants it St. Boniface Man 
ind Moose Jaw, Sask. “It is expected 
that these plants w l] justify the 
opinion of the board that concentra 
tion of grain handling facilities at 
central points is consistent with the 
long term grain marketing trend 
Charles Kroft, president, said in his 
message to shareholders 

The company has acquired, by way 
of diversification, a substantial inter 
est in a “successful and rowi! 
heavy implement distributy ( - 
pany in Manitoba, Mr. Kroft said 
“By diversification in profitable en- 


terprises, we h ype to continue 


McCabe Grain (¢ is owth con 
pany Ben C. McCabe, chairman of 
the board, explained 
“It will take persistence and acu 
} , f 


to matntain the rate Ol 


d last year Ul 


men 


achie\ 


kets,” Mr. Kroft said considering 
the volume of grain that is being 
harvested in the other grail ! ! 
areas of the world 

All officers and directors f the 
company were reelected. Plans were 
made for the retirement of the sn 
amount of class A stock yet outstand 


ing. The regular quarterly div dend 
of 25¢ a share was declared payable 
on Feb. 15 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 1, and a special dividend of 25¢ 
a share was voted payable at the 
same time 
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Sales of Spring 


Exceed 2 Million Sacks as 


Buyers Extend Contracts 


Wheat Flour 











th 


c hw SPOTLIGHT moved to the 
cA. wheat mills region in the 
seven-day period ending Nov. 10 as 
jobbers and bakers climaxed election 
week by shoring up their dwindling 


balances with substantial purchases 
of flour. Sales were generally for 
small amounts, but the buying was 


sufficient to 
above 2 


widespread and 
accumulated total 


fairly 
push the 


million sacks, with some estimates 
placing it at 2.5 million or higher. 
Some of the activity was felt in the 
central states, where sales rose 
slightly. The Southwest, by contrast, 
experienced another period of slack 
trading 

The spring wheat flour buying 
started Nov. 6 and generally involved 
sales of two ye three-car lots, al- 


though there were some purchases of 
five and six cars. Almost without ex- 
ception, jobbers extended their sup- 
plies 30-45 days, while bakers filled 
out 120-day contracts. There was a 
pronounced absence of new bookings, 
reflecting the current hope of buyers 
that, somehow, the record wheat crop 
harvested earlier in the year will 
press prices to more attractive levels 
within a few months. 

As a result of the week's activity, 
sales by spring wheat mills for the 
period amounted to 274% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 75% 
in the central states and only 40% in 
the Southwest. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 109% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 


115% the previous week and 103% 
a year ago. Production was down in 
all major areas except Buffalo. (See 
tables on page 9.) 
Northwest 

Minneapolis: Bakers and jobbers 
put life into the local market late 
last week by adding a_ sufficient 
amount of flour to old contracts to 
cover the year-end holidays and, in 
some cases, well into January. The 


aggregate pushed total sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week close to 2.5 
million sacks, with some indications 
that it may have gone higher. 

Buying started Nov. 6, as spring 
wheat mills advanced prices 5¢ sack, 
reaching approximately 750,000 cwt. 
before the close of the trading day 
as mills offered protection on the ad- 
vance. Another 5¢ rise in prices Nov. 
7, also protected, caused a fairly good 
expansion of the buying activity of 
the previous day. 

The buying pattern generally in- 
volved jobbers extending their con- 
tracts another 30-45 days and bakers 
filling out up to 120 days. 

The activity moved sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week to 274% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 32% the previous week and 38% 
a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 94% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week and 99% 
a year ago. 


Some spring wheat clears were 


sold during the buying peak although 


supplies continued extremely tight 
and prices strong. 
Family flour representatives re- 


ported that buyer interest in purchas- 
ing supplies on a p.d.s. basis increased 
last week, in the absence of any wide- 
spread promotional activities to stim- 
ulate larger sales. Prices were un- 
changed in the local market. 
Running time at the mills in this 
area came down sharply last week, 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











although still in excess of five days. 
Production for the week by mills at 
Minneapolis amounted to 103% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 111% the previous week and 99% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
105% of capacity, compared with 
117% the previous week and 104% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 104% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 115% the pre- 
vious week and 103% a year ago. 
Quotations Nov. 7, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.61@ 


5.71, spring short patent $5.71@5.81, 
high gluten $6.01@6.11, first clears 


$5.58@5.81, whole wheat $5.61@5.71; 
family flour $5.32@7. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales activity last week followed 
the same pattern as in recent weeks, 
with most of the business accounted 
for by government and export buy- 
ing. The sales pace for hard winter 
mills amounted to 40% of five-day 
capacity, the same as the previous 


week, compared with 130% a year 
ago. 
Only about a third of last week’s 


sales went to domestic buyers. 

Most bakers have price ideas about 
the same as they were last July. 
Costs are much higher now and mills 
are busy. As a result, mill ideas are 
well above those of bakers. Scattered 
buying developed following the elec- 
tion, with a few independent bakers 
extending their coverage for 30 to 60 
days, and there was the usual p.d.s. 
business. 

Although most big buyers are not 
in need, there are some bakers who 
will need flour before the first of the 
year. Mills look for them to buy for 
short periods, unless some unforeseen 
incentive presents itself. Prices were 
up 5¢ sack from a week earlier, with 
wheat costs advancing. 

Directions have continued good to 
excellent, both on bakery and family 
flour. Family flour bookings have 
been limited to fill-in lots here and 
there, but jobbers and wholesalers 
have been ordering out supplies at a 
good pace. Prices are about un- 
changed. Various mills have followed 
different policies on booking their 
customers. Those who have little 
flour or the books now will probably 
buy on a p.d.s. or short-term basis 
until market trends are more appar- 
ent, mills say. 

The government is the big 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


flour 


page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Firm; Production 
At Capacity; Shipping Directions Slower 


HIPPING directions for semo- 
«J lina showed signs of slowing 
down in the seven-day period ending 
Nov. 10, the first indication of change 
in many weeks. Production remained 
high, however, with the pattern still 
a familiar one of meager sales and 
extremely light durum receipts. 

Sales of semolina were slow and 
prices on both durum and semolina 
unchanged from the previous week’s 
close. Macaroni and noodle manufac- 
turers continued to buy hand-to- 
mouth, with an occasional car being 
the average size of most purchases. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
amounted to 160 cars, compared with 
163 cars the previous week. Weekly 
arrivals have been below 200 cars 
since mid-October. 

Although directions showed signs 
of dropping, mills continued to oper- 
ate at capacity on old orders, with 
prospects of another full schedule at 
least for this week. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 140% of five-day 
milling capacity, the same level as 
the previous week. Production for the 
comparable week of last year amount- 
ed to 110% of five-day capacity. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 7 were as follows: 





Choice No. | amber or better......$2.33@2.36 
Choice No. 2 amber or better me * a 

Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.30@2.34 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.29@2.32 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.28@2.31 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.26@2.29 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

ee. nee 162,500 227,134 140 
Previous week ..... 162,500 227,500 140 
WE MD 5 db-anawad 156,500 172,172 110 

Crop year 

production 

Te Eee 3,421,022 

ee Oe, Gs CU acveseccsseses 3,091,210 
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Increase in Demand, 
Light Supplies Push 
Millfeed Prices Up 


to demand and lighter produc- 
tion sent millfeed prices bound- 
ing upward in the seven-day period 
ending Nov. 10. Price gains of $2.50 
were commonplace across the coun- 
try, and some markets reported ad- 
vances of $4.50 to $5. Spot supplies 
were hard to find at the end and buy- 
ers were aggressively seeking de- 
ferred millfeeds wherever available. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,676 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,156 tons 
in the previous week and 53,427 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market experienced a very good 
week, with jobbers the principal buy- 
ers, particularly of middlings, which 
moved up $3.50 to regain their nor- 
mal premium position over bran. 
Bran, in turn, advanced $1.50. By the 
end of trading Nov. 7 the local buy- 
ing trade appeared to be fully cov- 
ered on needs for this week. There 
was considerable interest in deferred 
millfeeds for December, and some for 
January. 

The good run of trading cleaned up 
all spot supplies by the end of the 
period. Quotations Nov. 7: Bran $36 
@37.50, standard middlings $37@ 
38.50, red dog $42.50@ 43. 

Kansas City: Spectacular millfeed 
ears advances were scored in the 
week ended Nov. 10. Bulk middlings 
set the pace with an increase of $4. 


Other types of feed also advanced, 
with the minimum gain $1.25. Mill 
running time was off somewhat. 


Coupled with good demand from for- 
mula feed manufacturers and the 
country trade, this factor was enough 
to run prices up sharply. At the close 
of the period bulk feeds seemed more 
plentiful than they have been, but 
some mills were pretty well sold up. 
Excellent mill door demand by truck- 
ers has kept sacked feeds cleaned up. 

Quotations Nov. 10, carlots, Kansas 
City: Sacked bran $34.25 @ 35 (up 
$1.25), sacked shorts $38@38.75 
(up $2.50); bulk bran $30.75 @ 31.50 
(up $1.75), bulk shorts $36.25@37 (up 
$3.50), bulk middlings $35.75@36.50 
(up $4). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was ac- 
tive last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran advanced $1.50 and 
shorts $3. Quotations Nov. 7, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $34.50@35.25, 
shorts $38.25 @38.75. 

Hutchinson: Above normal produc- 
tion failed to weaken the millfeed 


market. Demand was keener, if any- 
thing, and truckers usually were 
waiting at the door at the end 


of each day. The combination of 
greater operations and a large feed 
grain crop has not weakened mill- 
feed, which showed an advance of 
$1.50 to $3, with the main strength 
by shorts. Quotations Nov. 7, Kansas 
City basis: Bran $34.25@35, gray 
shorts $38@38.75. 

Salina: Demand was excellent 
with bran $2 and shorts $3.50 ton 
higher. Supplies were scarce. Quota- 
tions Nov. 6, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$35 @35.50, gray shorts $38.50@39. 

Oklahoma City: There has been a 
good demand for bran and extraordi- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Election Outcome, Exports 
Strengthen Wheat Futures 


FAIR amount of export buying 

and the prospect of a more lib- 
eral farm policy as a result of the 
Democratic election victory worked 
together in the seven-day period end- 
ing Nov. 10 to keep wheat futures 
prices strong. Near the end of the 
week a considerable amount of hedg- 
ing occurred to cover heavy flour 
sales, contributing added impetus to 
the upward trend. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Nov. 10 were: Chicago—December 
$1.94144, March $1.99, May $1.97% @ 
54, July $1.87%4, September $1.89% 
@5; Kansas City—December $1.93, 
March $1.96%, May $1.91%, July 
$1.81%; Minneapolis December 
$2.095%, May $2.09%. 

Wheat futures were _ influenced 
most last week by the sweeping polit- 
ical victory which increased Demo- 
cratic control of the U.S. Congress, 
and the inherent prospects of a curb 
on the efforts of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, to lower 
price supports. Deferred futures, re- 
flecting the months in which the new 
Congress will be in session, rose l¢ 
to 2¢ for the week. 


India was the principal overseas 
wheat buyer, having lifted 1.75 mil- 
lion bushels hard wheat early and 


one cargo of Gulf hard later in the 
week. Japan made a purchase of 
350,000 bu. western white early in 
the week. Although India still has a 
considerable amount to purchase un- 
der its current authorization, it ap- 
peared there would be a lull before 
resumption of inquiry by that coun- 
try 

The fact that several Public Law 
4180 authorizations are being consid- 
ered, along with other major com- 
modity disposal programs, gave a 
strong tone to wheat futures when 
other factors were lacking. 

Aggressive buying by export houses 
and mill hedging to cover heavy 
spring wheat flour sales late in the 
week also contributed to the strong 
tone of wheat futures. There was 
also a fair amount of wheat buying 
and hedging by milling interests to 
cover the sale of 18,000 tons of flour 
to the United Nations for 
relief purposes, again acting as a 
stimulus to futures. 

Deferred futures, in 
strength gained from the prospect 
of a revision of farm policy, were 
under pressure from prolonged dry- 
ness in the Southwest and accom- 
panying concern over new wheat 
seedings in that region. 

Cash Wheat Lower 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
finished the week on Nov. 7 about 
5¢¢ lower than at the close Oct. 31, 


overseas 


addition to 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 10 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Nov. 3. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 10',¢ 
(ll¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 11¢ (12¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ (10¢). 





after ranging 3%¢ lower at midweek 
The loss was almost wholly offset by 
a gain of %¢ in the basic December 
future. Ordinary wheat at Minneapo- 
lis softened early due to slow demand 
ccupled with moderate offerings, then 
rallied as spring wheat flour buying 
picked up sharply Nov. 6 and 7. 

Receipts continued at about the 
same rate as the previous week, 
amounting to 1,315 cars, compared 
with 1,325 the earlier week at Minne- 
apolis. Receipts at Duluth amounted 
to 1,221 cars. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.85%, compared with 14.09% a 
year ago. 

At the end of the 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat with ordinary protein 
traded in a range of 4@1¢ under the 
Minneapolis December price; 11% 
protein 3¢ under to 1¢ over; 12% pro- 
tein 3¢ over; 13% protein 4@8¢ over; 
14% protein 10@13¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 14@18¢ over; 16% protein 22@ 
26¢ over; 17% protein 30@34¢ over 
the December price. Minneapolis De- 
cember wheat closed at $2.09%4 No- 
vember 7. 

Receipts of durum totaled 183 cars. 
Choice and medium milling durum 
held steady. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


week No. 1 dark 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 [b. 

Ordinary $2.05! 2@2 08 '/2 
11% Protein 2.06'/2@2.10'/2 
12% Protein 2.09 '/2 @2.12'/2 
13% Protein 2.13'2@2.17'» 
14% Protein 2.19% @2.22' 
15% Protein 2.23% @2.27'/2 
16% Protein 2.31'2@2.35 
17% Protein 2.39'/2 @2.43'/2 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.10'/2 13% 
protein $2.15'/2, 14% protein $2.19'/2, 15% pro- 
tein $2.25'2, 16% protein $2.33, 17% pro- 
tein $2.41‘ 

Cash Demand Strong 
Cash hard winter wheat met ex- 


cellent demand in Kansas City during 
the week ended Nov. 10, with values 
advancing 1442¢ to 2%¢ bu. The basic 
futures price was up only %¢, but 
premiums increased from 1¢ to 2¢ in 
the period, with strength prevailing 
all week. 

Demand has been good. Mills were 
in the market for sound grain with 
better protein, but also scaling down 
to near ordinary. The new govern- 
ment policy for relief flour purchases 
that require mills to buy wheat on 
the open market has contributed to 
this demand situation, with much 
government flour being bought. Mer- 
chandisers and blenders have also 
been seeking wheat, mostly of the 
ordinary variety. 

Despite stronger prices, with val- 
ues at or nearly up to the crop year 
highs on certain protein grades, offer- 
ings have been light. Interior offer- 
ings were meager in contrast with 
several weeks ago when prices were 
at about the same level. Producers 
seem to be sticking to a policy of 
holding on to their grain. 

Receipts at Kansas City amounted 
to 527 cars, compared with 394 the 
previous week and 384 a year ago 

Premium gains of 2¢ bu. were post- 
ed on grain with 12.50@14% protein, 


both on the high and low sides of the 
range. Ordinary gained 1¢ and 11.50 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in uring e by m reporting urrently to The Nort? 
western Miller with re to f ty to the total! e mated output fa 
mills in the U.S. expre 

Nov. 2-9 *Previous Nov. 3-10 Nov. 5-12 Nov. 6-13 

958 957 956 955 
Northwest 757,124 713,708 715,285 749 467 
Southwest 480,223 330,916 1,425,148 1,325,010 
Buffalo 594 72 S 566.919 579,820 577,897 
Central and Southeast 525.994 4 561,619 564,837 620 514 
North Pacific Coast 523 7 674 326.8 316,291 305,334 

Totals 3,88 9 98 892 3,§ 973 3,601.38 3,578,222 
Percentage of total U.S utput 4 77.4 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. product S & 295.726 
Accumulated total! this month 0.3 8 

Total last month, 24,099,950; total th 89,302,652 

*Revised 

Crop year flour production 
—Fercentage o pacity operated day week— — July | toe———— 
N 2-9 Pre 3-10, N 2, N 6-13 Nov Nov. 10 
958 week 957 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 5 03 8 3,568.40 3,568,182 
Southwest 9 23 2 ? 26,563.69 24,192,033 
Buffalo 2 5 7 2 0 384,542 0,644,527 
Central and S. E : 95 99 08 668,044 0,411,071 
Pacific Coast 2 5 0 89 86 621,593 6,123,480 
Tot 09 5 03 6 68 206,273 64,939,293 
NORTHWEST Y 32 046.796 0 
Minneapolis ll a  . 32,00 6,566 ++ 
5-day week Flou Te "a ‘ ne 99 
output ty Re ad 
Nov 2-9 238,646 03 
Previou k 285,68 ie BUFFALO 
i 28 3 748 48 c jay w k Flour % ac 
Five-year average 99 : ape utput tivity 
Ten-year average 99 . 9 493 594.72 2 
Revised P k 493 500 567 465 115 
Ye g 48 568 919 117 
Princip terior mills in Minnesot u Tw 3 79 820 122 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mont i # 
and lowa T 13 
5-day week Flour 
apacity output t CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Nov. 2-9 494 500 518.478 M h Michigan, Wisconsin 
Previous week 494.500 576,95 Kentuck North C a, Tennessee, 
Year ago 464.65 484 837 2 Virg ; < 3 *| aste Missour 
T r 4545 466,798 08 
Biome mel 95 week Flour % ac 
foawase - > 89 acity output tivit 
*Revised . 9 750 525.994 8 
SOUTHWEST week 0 "642,554 00 
F € 9 25 561,619 95 
Kansas City acs. Scan selee 0°25 564837 99 
5-day week Flour Five-yea verage 8S 
pacity utpu ty T yea € ge 4 
Nov. 2-9 214,250 256,854 9 . 
ec 2 250 254,796 8 
nee ge ama +h ++ RE +++ 99 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years ago 287,500 308 58 : pal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
—_ — sow + California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
-yea averag 
5.d —_ e - 

Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Gay weer F =A fe ac 

ee . apa y outpu vity 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) N 2-9 464.5 $23,117 2 

5-day week = Flour Frevious week 466.500 *535.674 5 
capacity butput y Year age 323,000 326.8 101 

Nov. 2-9 020,7 23,369 9 Two year 9 348,200 316,29 89 
Previous week 020 *1, 265,850 24 Revised 
@12% went up 1@1'2¢ on \ 3¢ Was being offered 13% protein 
side and 2¢ on the higher side ind 6¢ f 14 The demand was im- 

Premiums were quoted N 0 as proved fo illing wheat. No. 1 hard 
follows: Ordinary 2@2%2¢ over th wheat for exp sold at $2.18 for 
basic Decembe1 pt of $1.93 13 prot $2.20 | Galveston 
11.50% protei! $1, So 75 De I A Ss slow 
protein 5142 @8¢; 1. prot 7 Heavy s S Ind marked ex- 
18¢; 12.50% prot 1142 @2. 13 port activity the Pacific Northwest 
protein 1512@26¢; 13.00 pl last week. India purchased 12 car- 
1744 @28¢, and 14 protein 19 oes of western white wheat for De- 
30¢ over r ber shipment. Otherwise, export 

The approximate range of casn_ sales we slow. Japan bought only 
wheat prices at Kansas City No ‘ e cargo of western white, and that 
is shown in the ‘ panyl f for Decembe1 shipment Growers 
be. } Gerk end 1 $1.94% @2 irketed mor freely early in the 
No. 2 Dark and Har 93 1@2 31 veel Prices leclir il 2¢ I white 

nd - 9 @2.29 . 
—e ; ere ~ a + r ery >? 27 wheats tow d the close s exporters 
No. | Red 94%4 @! .96 were able to pick up more liberal 
93 @!.96\/%4 . 

Ne : aoe elu al 9 offerings. D stic demand 
No. 4 Red 89 21.93 was slow. Mills hav t bulk of their 

At Ft. Worth N l linary hard requirements ed for. Heavy rains 
winter wheat was s Nov. 10 at predominated er the wheat grow- 
$2.2914 @2.30! ra isis deliver ing sections 1 late seeding is pro- 
Texas common points. A premium ess pid 
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International Milling Reports 
Greatest Volume of Sales 
In Its 66-Year History 


ital Comment 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON — The situation in 
which the administration finds itself 
after the recent election—a situation 
described by some observers as a poli- 
tical shambles—adds up to a disturb- 
ing atmosphere of uncertainty for all 
industries associated with the pro- 
of farm commodities. 


cessing 


In the minds of some, superficial 
and preliminary judgments tend to 
ittach to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 

tary of agricul- 
ture, a larger re- 


sponsibility for the 
debacle of the ad- 
ministration in the 
farm belt than 
would seem justi- 
fied. Losses in the 
Republican con- 
gressional com- 
position have been 
sustained over and 
above those of 
1956. No doubt all 
attached to the 
dministration must be charged with 

me measure of responsibility for 
the defeat at the polls, but in view of 
isonably good gross farm in- 
come in the farm belt states where 
the additional occurred, it is 
lifficult to agree that Mr. Benson 

made the whipping boy for 
defeats 

A diagnosis of the election re- 
turns is meaningless except for the 
professional politicians. But it is ur- 
rently necessary to appraise the ef- 
fects of the returns on future farm 
policy and on the probable attitude 
of the incoming Congress to farm 
legislation. 

It seems clear that with its major- 
ity in each chamber of Congress, the 
Democratic party can pack all im- 
portant committees with new mem- 
bers who will be intent on building 
rd of doing something for the 
farmer. Such a condition will make it 
virtually impossible for Mr. Benson 





John ( 


ipperly 


the re 


losses 


nust be 


further 


1 rect 


to obtain any positive action in pro- 
posals he makes to Congress. 
On the other hand, it is expected 


that the opposition leadership may be 
able to water down extreme pro- 
posals such as that evidenced by the 
Proxmire bill introduced in the last 
Congress. According to one analysis 
this legislation would place an addi- 
tional burden of $15-19 billion an- 
nually on the taxpayers. 

It is a reasonable forecast to make 
it this time that there will be no new 
farm legislation enacted during the 
first session of the 86th Congress. 

This conclusion, too, would negate 
any hope that Mr. Benson can obtain 
iny corrective action to check the 
threat of further accumulations of 
wheat surpluses despite the stimulus 
of such disposal programs as Public 
Law 480 and other subsidy programs. 


Impasse for Benson 

A major question is now empha- 
sized—-where can Mr. Benson go from 
here? Obviously, his economic direc- 
tion was to lower gradually levels of 
price support for farm commodities 
so that he might find an area of bal- 
ance whereupon he might fix levels 
of price support at a “stop-loss” level 


to prevent the free farm economy 
from the “ravages of the tempests” 
of the market place. 

The election returns could have 
been nothing less than discouraging 
to Mr. Benson and his advisors, par- 
ticularly when one reflects on the 
make-up of the congressional com- 
mittees to which he must look for co- 
operation. Those committees will be 
packed with new eager-beavers who 
are determined to construe their in- 
dividual election success as a man- 
date to cure the farm problems by 
boosting farm income under legisla- 
tive fiat. 

Such indications are not only true 
of the congressional newcomers, but 
are also indicative of the views of 
previous members of Congress who 
are bitten with the presidential bug. 
One significant example is provided 
by the junior senator from Massachu- 
setts, John Kennedy, who at one 
time took a rather positive stand 
against high price supports, but sub- 
sequently appeared to reverse his 
opinions in a rather patent attempt 
to woo support for his presidential 
candidacy from farm belt members 
of his party. 

The legislative outlook will be 
colored by the measures of control 
that the Democratic party leadership 
may exert on its unwieldy majority 
in both chambers. News _ reports 
credit Speaker Sam Rayburn with 
saying that he is alarmed at the pros- 
pective cost of the farm program 
which is now expected to run in ex- 
cess of $7 billion a year. 

At the closing session of the 85th 
Congress, Mr. Benson was able to 
gain his immediate goal by using the 
needs of the cotton economy as the 
anvil on which he tempered his re- 
quirements, giving him concess‘ons 
for new lower levels of price support. 
He faces the new Congress without 
any real bargaining power. 


Investigation Threat 

From congressional committees 
comes a clear threat of sweeping in- 
vestigations all along the line as the 
opposition moves aggressively to 
start building a record of criticism of 
the administration to create ammuni- 
tion for the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign. 

Big business will be the obvious 
target for the Democrats; small busi- 
ness the fair haired child. Spreads be- 
tween farm prices and the retail 
levels are always good material for 
eye-catching sensations to stir house- 
wives, pointing the finger of suspicion 
at the middlemen and the processors. 

Danger will loom when the House 
sub-committee on governmental op- 
erations swings into renewed action 
on the Commodity Credit Corp. front. 
This committee fired its opening 
salvoes before the election. Success 
then can do little less than stimulate 
the zeal of the investigatory body 


and it may be that favoritism to big 
business will be charged. 

Mr. Benson has been successful in 
destroying the image of the farm pro- 
gram which rested on the philosophy 
of high price supports and acreage 
controls to keep production in line. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The greatest 
volume of sales in its 66-year his- 
tory was reported by International 
Milling Co. at its annual stock- 
holders meeting in Minneapolis 
Nov. 8. During the fiscal year 
which ended Aug. 31, more flour, 
formula feed and other company 
products were produced and sold 
than in any previous year. Bulk 
shipments of products in the com- 
pany’s fleet of specially built bulk 
railroad cars and trucks reached 
an all-time high. Payments for 
wages and retirement benefits were 
also greater than any previous 
year. 


The annual report showed profits 
of $4,374,495 which compare with 
last year’s net of $4,861,804. Earn- 
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ings per share of common stock were 
$6.34 compared to $7.01 last year. 

The balance sheet showed current 
assets at $65,680,416 up from $61,- 
501,490 last year while total assets 
rose from $91,138,504 to $99,770,098. 
Working capital is reported at $35,- 
032,119. 


Decline Explained 


letter prefacing the annual 
Charles Ritz, chairman, and 
said that 


In a 
report, 
Atherton Bean, president, 


“the long strike at Humberstone 
(Ont., Canada) was in part respon- 
sible” for the decline in profits, “but 


the principal cause was the intense 
competition which characterized the 
U.S. milling industry.” 
“We are hopeful that the industry's 
present level of preduction, which is 
(Turn to INTERNATIONAL, 


page 34) 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, Aug. 31, 1958 








ASSETS 
CURRENT: 
ash ; $ 5,186,552 
Drafts and accounts Ds vable, less allowance for doubtful re- 
ceivables $587.6 ‘ eae 28,078,998 
Advances on grain ARES etc : . —_ r . 1,406,848 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feeds, mixes, packages, supplies, 
etc., including adjustment of hedging operations to market. 30,184,569 
Prepaid expenses . 823,450 
Total current assets $65,680,417 
OTHER: 
Investment in, and advances to, Canadian subsidiary not consoli- 
dated (equity value per books $4,592.89!) : ; $ 3,217,746 
Miscellaneous, at cost less allowance for loss $47,350 882,557 4,100,303 
PROPERTY AND PLANT—stated substantially at sound value per ap- 
praisal in 1922, plus subsequent additions at cost, less subsequent 
depreciation: 
Land eee 1,474,157 
Buildings and ‘equipment $48,872,304 
Less allowance for de>reciation . 21,605,416 27,266 888 
Improvements in progress (estimated cost to complete $835,000) 1|,248,334 29,989,379 
$99,770,099 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT: 
Notes payable Pe ee ee ee $17,977,780 
Long-term notes payable—current portion ae wae 650,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than contributions 
RE MD ihn 0d bitin due i Eat ‘a 7,530,618 
Contributions payable to profit ‘sharing retirement plans - 439,745 
Taxes accrued (including income taxes), estimated .. . ‘ 4,008,335 
Dividends accrued on first preferred stock : 41,820 
Total current liabilities . Siibo 30,648,298 
Long-term notes payable in years 1959 to 1982, inclusive (less $650,000 
included in current liabilities ‘ . : 22,590,000 
RESERVES: 
For deferred Canadian income taxes $ 588,427 
For contingencies 224,300 
For self-insurance and other purposes 140,448 953,175 
Minority stockholders’ interest 71,048 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
Capital stock: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.: 
Second preferred stock 1,593 
International Milling Co.: 
First preferred stock 7,967,900 
Second preferred stock nits 
Common stock ..... 2,240,000 
Retained earnings: 
Accumulated earnings, per attached statement. .$40,012,073 
Less applied to purchase of International Mill- 
ing Co. common stock held in treasury at 
SF <kbbesVechéseusvevisevescseescocesus 4,713,988 35,298,085 45,507,578 
$99,770,099 
Statement of Consolidated Accumulated Earnings 
ee OF ND FE GD nek oo cde cdn ee sac te ccscncscteectce acecves $37,259,642 
Add: 
ed meet. Bat. G00. MOG ikke c00s pe hades cusess ‘ + 4,374,495 
Discount on first preferred treasury stock acquired pic maine 762 
Excess of proceeds over carrying value of common stock sold from 
ee ere ey a phrase enee , . 167,766 
41,802,665 
Deduct: 
Dividends: 
International Milling Co.: 
4% Series A first preferred stock | 171,669 
44% Series C first preferred stock ..............-.005- 43,133 
4'2% Series D first preferred stock ............... 119,138 
Common stock—$2.25 per share .........::sceececcenees 1,410,430 
1,744,370 
Par value of 461 shares of 412% Series D first preferred stock is- 
sued in exchange for 864 shares of convertible common stock, 
plus $122 cash adjustment ............ Kaiptie Abts bees ; 46,222 1,790,592 
Balance at end of year: 
EE, UNIT (coon 5s c slus bid SEdGw ws pws gse es Femi weeded cece 35,298,085 
Applied to purchase of International Milling Co. common stock held 
Ne de ee ey cone car seated wee 4,713,988 40,012,073 
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“Reminiscences . 
By F. C. BISSON 


Director of Marketi Research, 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Always having been blessed . . . or 
perhaps cursed . . . with a retentive 
memory, the writer recollects that 
back in 1912 when working as a grain 
weigher and sampler at one of the 
large terminal elevators in Minne- 
apolis, he often had occasion to walk 
through the lobby of what was then 
the Chamber of Commerce... now 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. In 
its lobby, there was a combination 
bar-candy and ice-cream soda coun- 
ter, news-stand and tobacco shop. In 
its showcases were displayed many 


different brands of cigars ... one in 
particular bore a most intriguing 
legend reading “Good As _ Dollar 


Wheat.” That in itself was a pretty 
good recommendation, as wheat was 
bringing only around 85¢ bu. at the 
time. 


Well with the losing battle 
against inflation and the studied ef- 
forts of government support pro- 


grams to control prices for both to- 
bacco and wheat, everyone knows 
what happened to the “nickel stogie” 
as well as to “dollar wheat.” If that 
particular brand of cigar is still be- 
ing rolled, it’s probably at least in 
the “two-for-a-quarter” class, with 
the slogan readjusted accordingly. 


If anyone had told a grain mer- 
chant of that day that inside of one 
full generation, he, his son or his 
grandson would be getting cut- 
throat competition from a govern- 
ment agency whose payroll, rent 
and all other costs of doing busi- 
ness were to be paid out of the 
U.S. treasury ... he'd have im- 


mediately questioned the other 
chap’s sanity. 

Likewise, if any grain, cotton or 
tobacco farmer had been told back 


in 1915, that entirely within the law 
of the land, he was to be assigned an 
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and 


Tomorrow 


. and Au Revoir’’ 


iron-clad acreage allotment every 
year which would have to be 
religiously observed or else he'd find 
himself deprived of most of the priv- 
ileges and advantages granted to 
farmers who did maintain those al- 
lotments .. . he’d probably have said: 
“Poor Henry . . . he’s a little touched 
in the head.” 

Would any farmer of the early 
“nineteen hundreds” have anticipated 
that things would ever come to such 
a pass that under certain conditions 


(in a year when a marketing quota 
was in effect), he could not feed a 
bushel of the wheat that he had 


grown on his own land, to his starv- 
ing livestock herd or poultry flock 
without first paying an outrageously 
high penalty for having exceeded his 
acreage allotment? And what is 
more, if he refused or was unable to 
pay that penalty, a U.S. marshal (not 
a commissar), could come onto the 
farmer's land and seize the machin- 
ery and tolls which the “offending” 
farmer used to earn a living for his 
family . . . just as was done in that 
famous case at Dowagiac, Mich. 

not Vladivostok, you know where. 


There is certainly something ter- 
ribly cock-eyed in the economics of 
any farm program that nurtures the 
idea that the federal loan plan is 
just an “alternative form of mar- 
keting”... that grain is raised not 
to be consumed but rather to be 
“sold” to Uncle Sam through the 
subterfuge of loan program that 
in itself encourages over-produc- 
tion. In so doing, it has had only 
one positive result piling up 
these tremendous, unmanageable 
surpluses of old crop grain which 
in turn act as a direct weight on 
the price of the new crop produc- 
tion. 


At this very moment, the writer 
has the “Stocks of Grains in All Posi- 
tions” report of the U.S. Department 


of Agricultur: s of Oct. 1 in front 
of him .. . it came in this morning’s 
mail. Here are the figures: Wheat 
2,126 million bushels: corn, 1,467 mil- 


lion bushels; oats, 1,332 million bush- 


els; rye, 32,965,000 bu.; barley, 498,- 
424,000 bu., and grain sorghums, 
309,334,000 bu. The figure on wheat 


larger than the 
corn 18 twice 


is 50% 10-year aver- 
is large as in 1947- 
56; oats are 10% greater; rye % big- 
ger; barley 80° more; and 
sorghums almost 10 times 
than their 10-year averages 


age; 
prain 


greatel 


Nothing — absolutely nothing — 


11 


could be a better measuring stick 
of the complete failure of this high- 
ly fallacious theory that govern- 
ment control of acreage and prices 
is the right answer to the so-called 
“farm problem.” 


I freely admit that I do not know 
the right answer but I'm dead 
certain that the Congressional Record 
and the statute books of the past 30 
years are brim-full of the wrong ones 
No one man nor no group of men 
has ever been able to out-smart 
rood Old Mother Nature and 
they never will! 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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U.S. Role in World Wheat Trade 


“Although it appears that we will continue to have more than enough 
wheat for the next few years, we are better off with it than without it.” 


| T pacto-ee throughout the world 
produced over 8 billion bushels 
of wheat year, of which 18% 
was produced in the U.S. Slightly 
more than one bushel out of every 
eight will move from one country to 
iunother in the form of wheat or 
flour. The U.S. is expected to ship 
about 450 million bushels, or almost 
10% of the total world trade in wheat 
and flour. The state of Nebraska will 
not supply very much of this wheat 
for reasons to be explained later. 

Although accurate figures are un- 
ivailable, the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture estimates that Russia 
produced about 2 billion bushels—or 
about 25% of the world’s crop. How- 
ever, its exports were only 1% of the 
world trade, compared to our 40%. It 
is believed Red China produced about 
1 billion bushels, or 12% of the world 
crop, but recent reports from China 
state that the crop is actually much 
larger than this. During the past 
season both China and Russia pur- 
chased some of Canada’s lower grades 
of wheat 


this 


It is necessary to remind ourselves 
that the demand for wheat as food 
doesn’t change much from year to 
year in the industrialized countries, 
regardless of the price level. By “food 
demand” we refer to use of wheat 
for human consumption and not as 
a feed for livestock. This means that 
high income areas such as North 
America and Northern Europe are 


By Loren W. Johnson 


growing or buying all the wheat they 
can use. Although the food demand 
for wheat does not respond to lower 
prices, the supply side is also rather 
inelastic. Our domestic price level 
has stimulated our supply but it is 
doubtful that a somewhat lower price 
level will by itself necessarily reduce 
our supply. This is the dilemma that 
concerns our politicians, who repre- 
sent the people. 


Concern over Supply 


The supply of wheat is a matter of 
concern for almost every country in 
the world. In many importing coun- 
tries, wheat production is heavily sub- 
sidized to provide for the unpredict- 
able future. 

Low income countries are the best 
users of wheat and can, perhaps, con- 
sume still larger quantities until in- 
dustrialization fosters the normal de- 
clining trend of per capita wheat 
consumption. At the present time it 
is toward these countries that our at- 
tention is, and should be, focused. 
Under proper finance conditions they 
can use further quantities of our 
cheapest wheats. 

The per capita consumption of 
wheat continues to decline in most 
industrialized countries. Dr. Farns- 
worth, noted authority of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, predicts that, in spite of pop- 
ulation increases, the food demand 
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for wheat in North America, North- 
ern Europe and Australia will in- 
crease only 1% by 1965. This is only 
20 million bushels, or slightly more 
than the 17 million bushels grown 
this year in Pennsylvania. 

World wheat prices at shipping 
points in exporting countries are es- 
sentially established by diplomats and 
are not free to move if supply condi- 
tions change. 

The export of wheat from the U.S. 
is subsidized by the government un- 
der the payment-in-kind export pro- 
gram. This program provides that ex- 
porters seek supplies in the free mar- 
ket, and the subsidy certificate is re- 
deemable with wheat from CCC 
stocks, which is to be priced at free 
market values on date of redemp- 
tion. This program has been very ef- 
fective in reducing the percentage of 
production going under loan each 
year, which saves the government 
much unnecessary administrative ex- 
pense. Of course, large amounts will 
go under loan this year because our 
carryover will increase, and the gov- 
ernment tends to own most of the 
carryover. 

Subsidy Level 

For several years the subsidy has 
been maintained at a level to reflect 
a net export price of about $1.70 to 
$1.75 bu. f.o.b. Gulf ports. The varia- 
tions above or below this level have 
been of short duration. The price of 
No. 2 Hard Winter is generally 5 to 
7¢ below the price of No. 3 Northern 
Manitoba delivered European ports. 

This pricing policy emerged from 
the first International Wheat Agree- 
ment and is designed to reflect the 
difference in quality between No. 3 
Northern Manitoba and No. 2 Hard 
Winter. 

The IWA is still in force but not 
all importing or exporting countries 
have joined. Nevertheless, we believe 
most exporters favor its continuance 
as it furnishes an opportunity for the 
diplomats to discuss problems and 
prices. For the U.S., the agreement 
served to legalize the subsidy 
tem. 

Because world wheat prices are de- 
termined in this manner, it means 
that the Canadian and U.S. surplus 
has not disturbed world price levels. 
If either of the two countries tried 
to increase its share of the market 
by cutting prices, it is doubtful that 


sys- 


such a move would materially in- 
crease the effective demand for 
wheat as food. 

Although the f.o.b. price doesn’t 


change much, the cost of wheat de- 
livered to Europe and Asia has fal- 
len sharply in the past two years. 
During the Suez crisis the cost of 
ocean freight from Galveston to Rot- 
terdam reached a high of about 48¢ 
bu. The low was reached this sum- 
mer when the rate dropped to 11¢, 
and it is now about 15¢. This short 
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Loren W. Johnson 
Mr. Johnson is vice president of Continental 


Grain Co., New York. He presented these 
views originally as an address at the recent 
Nebraska Wheat Show at Sidney. 


term decline in ocean freight of about 
70% is one of the sharper price de- 
clines in economic history. During 
this period many new faster and 
larger vessels have been built—so im- 
porters not only benefit from lower 
rates but get much faster service 
also. 

There is very little evidence that 
this price decline has resulted in any 
perceptible increase in world wheat 
trade. 


Best Left Home 

Exporting countries tend to keep 
their best wheat at home, and the 
surplus—and, therefore, cheapest 
wheats are exported. This is largely 
true in the U.S. where mills seek the 
best wheat and keep its price too 
high for export. Canada, because of 
climatic conditions, is able to concen- 
trate on production of high gluten 
spring wheat but she also offers the 
lower grades for export, and foreign 
millers use more lower grade Cana- 
dian wheat than Canadian millers do. 
Canada’s frosted wheats, neglected at 
home, find ready markets abroad. In 
each exporting country the home 
market is carefully supplied. 

The U.S. government can vary the 
subsidies so that we do not always 
export our cheapest domestic wheat. 
The grain trade has been urging the 
adoption of a single subsidy for all 
wheat in order to permit free eco- 
nomic forces to channel the cheapest 
wheat into export. 

As recently as June 18 the subsidy 
on hard winter wheat was 28¢ and 
the subsidy on spring wheat was 84¢ 

or 56¢ higher. At the time, the 
domestic price of spring wheat was 
at a substantial premium over hard 


winter, and it is difficult to argue 
that at that time a useful purpose 
was served in paying 56¢ more to 


export a bushel of spring wheat in- 
stead of a bushel of new-crop hard 
winter. 

With the exception of Canada and 
the U.S., most exporting countries 
cannot afford the luxury and safety 
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of a large carryover and, therefore, 
sell their wheat the year it is pro- 
duced. At the present time Argentina 
is active in disposing of its last crop 
and is underselling similar qualities 
of U.S. wheat; but, if the U.S. were 
to reduce its price, it would merely 
cause Argentina to reduce her price. 
The U.S. and Canadian governments 
recognize this reality and, therefore, 
at times we have literally to stand 
aside in dollar markets, such as 
Northern Europe. 

In view of the fact that the U.S 
supplies 40% of the wheat in world 
trade, she is an important factor in 
setting the price. We then find that 
exporting countries with wheat which 
appears to be similar to ours—such 
as Argentina—frequently have to sell 
below our prices to move their crops 
Marketing systems have something to 
do with this factor. 


Best Use Made 

Our export marketing system is 
based on a certificate of grade at 
loading, and this enables importers to 
buy the quality needed. Progress has 
been made recently in making best 
use of our system. 

As late as five years ago most sales 
for export were merely No. 2 Hard 
Winter. It is different today as buy- 
ers order according to their needs 
Denmark, for example, buys small 
quantities of No. 1 Dark Hard Win- 
ter, 15.5 protein—a quality unobtain- 
able elsewhere. The U.S. takes a few 
cargoes each month of 14% protein 
hard winter wheat. The number on 
grade provides for 95% hard varieties 
but, for a small premium, Israel gets 
what it wants. I could recite numer- 
ous other examples. 

Many countries, such as India, still 
buy No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, but 
they also know what the grade calls 
for and can rely on getting what they 
buy. The tastes of some other coun- 
tries permit them to buy the cheaper 
grades of No. 2 Yellow Hard Winter 
or No. 2 Mixed Wheat or No. 2 Red 
Winter Wheat—all of which is pres- 
ently in surplus supply in the U.S. 

The grade changes of 1957 have 
improved the description of ow 
wheat. Due to weather conditions, a 
sizeable share of this year's 
grades Yellow Hard Winter instead 
of Hard Winter. In order to get a 
grade of Hard Winter, a protein of 
almost 12% is necessary, whereas 
Yellow Hard Winter in Illinois has 
proteins as low as 10%. At the pres- 
ent time No. 2 Yellow Hard Winter 
is being offered abroad at a discount 
of 10 to 12¢ under No. 2 Hard Win- 
ter. 

Although the domestic and export 
market has been quick to differ- 
entiate between the intrinsic values 
of the two different grades, the U.S 
loan program treats them 
Under the old grade 


Tor 
crop 


as equals 


Standards, a 


great share of this year’s Yellow 
Hard Winter would have graded 


Hard Winter. At any rate, the farm- 
er who produced strictly hard wheat 
is getting a premium in the market 
place, which is as it should be. 

I am sure that many farmers in 
Nebraska feel that foreign buyers 
would like to get the quality wheat 
which is raised in this state but, as 
mentioned earlier, this is not always 
econom ‘cally feasible. Western wheat 
is most always eagerly sought by 
mills. Nebraska’s location is strategic 

from a domestic point of view—be- 
cause its wheat can move north, east, 
south or west, to whichever market 
is best. 

Strategic Location 

Farmers in the southern Great 
Plains are also producing a fine hard 
winter wheat, but their location is 


more strategic from an export point 
of view. It would be uneconomical to 
export Nebraska wheat and then 
bring southern wheat to mills in the 
north. As long as wheat is produced 
nearer the ports, it will move into ex- 
port markets first. 

observation we 
involves 


In making this 
must realize that “nearer” 
cost of transportation. It costs less 
to move wheat by barge from central 
Illinois to New Orleans than it does 
by truck from central Texas to Gal- 
Illinois is “near” the 
navigation be- 


veston—So, 
ports. If and when 
comes practical on the Missouri 
River, Nebraska wheat will more 
easily reach the ports. Recent reduc- 
tions in rail rates are also revising 
historical differentials to the ports 

It is also a fact that the loan prices 
of wheat are so arranged that, as the 
price level increases, farmers nearest 
the ports can redeem their wheat 
first. For example—in Texas, cash 
prices are above the effective loan to- 
day, but this is not true on ordinary 
qualities—so Nebraska wheat is lock- 
ed in. 

As a direct result, much surplus 
wheat is stored in Nebraska, but it 
can be said that the most logical 
place to store grain is at the source 
so that it can ultimately be moved to 
the best market. Therefore, if we 
ever reduce the surplus, it would be 
logical to move the wheat on the 
fringes first and maintain our reserve 
in the “Heart of America.” This is 
the ideal location for the ever-normal 
granary 

However, political pressures often 
hinder such logical procedures 

Quality of wheat exports has been 
discussed frequently in this area and 
it is proper that we consider it now 
As I have indicated, many technolo- 
gical improvements have taken place 
in export trading in wheat since the 
war. We have much better communi- 
cation. Our company has a direct 
wire to our European agents and we 
can transmit and receive much mar- 
ket information daily. Formerly, 
every word in a cable added to the 
cost. The direct wire is not cheap but 
we can use all the words we need to 
describe our merchandise, and it can 
be done quickly. 


Foreign Visitors 

Since the war, we have had many 
from foreign lands. There 
have been many in Nebraska—some 
having been brought over by the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission. The pri- 
vate trade is doing the same thing 
Every year we bring several young 
men from European markets, who 
then visit many markets in the U.S 
as well as farms, elevators and ports 
They see, first-hand, how grain is in- 
spected. Upon their return to Europe 
or elsewhere, they have a thorough 
knowledge of how we handle the ex- 
port of grain 

This interchange of information 
has aided us in our relations with our 
customers. In past years some of the 
complaints registered against wheat 
shipments were due to the fact that 
the buyer received the grade pur- 
chased—but it wasn’t what was 
needed 

Prior to decontrol of wheat im- 
ports into Holland and England, gov- 
ernment agencies bought mostly No 
2 Hard Winter, no protein guaran- 
teed. Therefore, the protein content 
varied, depending on the time of ship- 
ment. If it was made in July or 
August, the cheapest wheat may have 
originated in the Central States 


visitors 


where protein content of wheat is 
below average. Later in the season it 
might have been shipped from Texas 
protein. 


ports, with a_ satisfactory 
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We mentioned earlier that some 
countries do pay premiums for No. 1 
wheat. The No. 2 grade has a limit of 
one percent foreign matter. No. 1 
Hard Winter is one of the cleanest 
wheats in world trade 

All exports of wheat are graded by 
inspectors under license by the U.S. 
Agriculture. We must 


Department of 


ike clear that the exporter does 
»#t grade the wheat. We should also 
vake clear that it is a violation of 
he pure food laws to add foreign 

tters to wheat 

Dr. John Shellenberger of Kan- 
sas State College has made a study 


the quality of European imports of 





U.S. wheat, as well as wheat from 
ther origins. The period covered was 
fr 1954 to 1956. He stated that 
hard red winter exports from the 
U.S. were superior to shipments from 
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other countries in several respects. 
He found that most cargoes averaged 
higher than required by the grade 
designation. 


Progress Reported 


Since that period we believe much 


progress has been made in selling 
Europe the quality that is needed. 
Dr. Shellenberger mentioned that 


many cargoes were low in protein, 
and that day of selling just No. 2 
Hard Winter to Northern Europe has 
passed. The decontrol of grain im- 
ports in Holland, Belgium and the 
U.K. hastened this trend. 

One of the factors in quality is the 
age of some wheat. Commercial stor- 
age operators have opportunities to 
refreshen storage stccks each year 
but, in many bulk storage facilities, 
this is not feasible. 

We must certainly say that we get 
some complaints on shipments, and I 
don’t suppose that every car of wheat 
that reaches a U.S. mill is fully satis- 
factory. When we move grain from 
one part of the U.S. to another, we 
don’t always get the same grades; 
human beings are involved, and grain 
inspection is subject to human error. 
The licensed grain inspectors are cer- 
tainly conscientious and _ capable. 
However, in some states, inspection 
systems are understaffed and, in 
some areas, salaries are not commen- 
surate with the responsibility in- 
volved. 

To put this thing in perspective, let 
us realize that in the last 10 years 
the U.S. has exported 3,175 million 
bushels of wheat—not including flour. 
This would have required 9,000 full 
cargoes but, inasmuch as many part 
cargoes are shipped, this could have 
involved more than 25,000 separate 
shipments. 

Before leaving the subject of quali- 
ty, I would add one final word. Like 
any other industry, we are constantly 
trying to improve our service. In this 
effort, we will always welcome just 
and constructive criticism. 

The prospects for U.S. exports in 
the coming year have improved re- 
cently. Northern Europe endured un- 
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recently was Harry T. Lawler of San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Lawler was ap- 
pointed New Orleans correspondent for The Miller in 1902. Formerly con- 
nected with the flour milling business in the South, Mr. Lawler is still active 
in the bakery equipment business at the age of 77. 





wanted rains in August and local 
wheat crops were badly damaged. 
France had prospects of an export 
surplus of 100 million bushels, and 
would have been a seller. France is 
now expected to be a buyer o7 strong 
wheat to blend with its best wheat. 
In the meantime, France is export- 
ing its poorest wheat as feed wheat. 

Similar weather conditions prevail- 
ed in England, Belgium and other 
countries. Whereas such countries 
bought French wheat for milling last 
year, they must turn elsewhere this 
year. 

The U.S. is expected to supply a 
portion of this demand. Some quan- 
tities of hard winter and soft red 
winter are being sold in Northern 
Europe today although, as mentioned 
earlier, Argentine wheat has been 
pressing on the market since the de- 
cline in value of the peso. 


Other Countries’ Share 

Other countries that will share in 
the European market are Canada, 
Australia and Russia. Russia and the 
Danubian countries shipped only 1% 
of the world exports last season but 
may show increases this year. 

Australia has recovered from a 
drouth and should renew its place 
as the fourth largest exporting coun- 
try. Australia produces largely a soft 
white wheat with a low protein con- 
tent, which is comparable to our Pa- 
cific coast wheat. 

The high level of U.S. exports has 
been maintained by the bold and ima- 
ginative idea behind Public Law 480 
which provides for payment with for- 
eign currency. This approach has en- 
abled low-income countries to buy 
U.S. wheat and has helped overcome 
tariff levels. 

Dr. Helen C. Farnsworth of Stan- 
ford University says that the “po- 
tential market for wheat imports is 
sizeable and growing in many under- 
developed countries, but it is—and 
will long continue to be—a market 
for low priced wheat, particularly on 
credit and barter terms.” It is just 
such markets that the U.S. is explor- 
ing under PL 480, and it is hoped 


that, in time, the productivity of 
these countries will permit dollar 
purchases. 

I mentioned earlier that many 


countries buy all the wheat they 





need, so the prospect for an increas- 
ing food demand for wheat is not 
good. If wheat were to be priced on a 
feed basis, a sharp increase in de- 
mand could occur, but it would then 
curtail the demand for other feed 
grains—so that procedure has doubt- 
ful merit. 

We know that farmers are showing 


much more interest in outlets for 
their production; we are aware of 
their activities in promoting the 
domestic and export demand for 


wheat. It is also in the exporter’s in- 
terest to increase markets, and we 
are doing that by sending out hun- 
dreds of offers every working day 
USDA, through the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, is also an active and 
helpful participant in market devel- 
opment. FAS also reminds us from 
time to time that the world wheat 
demand is limited and that exports 
cannot be expected to match our 
present productive capacity. 
It is necessary that we 
the positive approach and look 
larger markets. This approach 
focus our attention on the restless 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 
This includes Asia, Africa and South 


continue 
for 
will 


America, and the Middle East. The 
vast area of China is an unknown but 
tantalizing market for wheat. We 


have seen the postwar developments 
in India and Japan, which are now 
the leading customers for U.S. wheat, 
and both of these markets are still 
growing. We urge that you concen- 
trate your efforts in these directions. 

In planning market development 
work abroad, it is important to keep 
our sights in line. We now have a 
large surplus of wheat and our im- 
mediate objective is to market that 
which we now have and not to pro- 
mote sales of wheats which are not 
available for export. Now is the time 
to promote the production of better 
wheats for the future 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. will be a helpful link in con- 


tinuing the quality improvement 
throughout the hard winter wheat 
area. 


lthough it appears that we will 
continue to have more than enough 
wheat for the next few years, we are 
better off with it than without it. In 
perspective, the cost per capita is 
tolerable. 
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Government Donation Program Prospect 
Seen as Keynote Factor for Oil Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Following the 
opening of the government’s cot- 
tonseed support program last 
month, tenders for approximately 
900,000 tons of seed have been re- 


ceived. If processed, this tonnage 
would yield about 300 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil. It has 


been learned that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contract pro- 
vides for a sell back of the seed 
bought from ginners at $45 ton— 
they pay farmers $41 ton—on the 
basis of 1l¢ Ib. crude oil, at the 
option of the crusher. 


It must be emphasized, however, 
that this 300 million pound takeover 
is not a certainty, the commitment 
on the part of USDA represents no 
more than a “put” by the crusher 
for the oil and may not develop if oil 
or other markets firm up to a level 
where the crushers find a better price. 

The outcome rests with any deci- 
sion USDA makes regarding an oil 
donation program. Such a program 
for soyoil has been rejected by the 
White House because of protests by 
the budget bureau. However, cotton- 
oil donation activity does not carry 
the same basis for objection as soy- 
oil. The soy program is seen as being 
outside government poiicy because 
soybeans have a price support by 
themselves and the use of Commodity 
Credit Corp. funds for the support of 
oil was determined to be outside stat- 
utory mandate. 

In the case of cottonoil, facilities 
are already available under previous 
amendments to the farm law which 
provide for processing and delivery 
for donation programs, including ex- 
ports. 

Opinions expressed at USDA indi- 
cate that if a donation program is 
approved for cottonoil, delivery will 
be in the form of consumer packages 
of cooking oil and will not go as far 
as processed shortening or margarine. 

In the absence of a decision regard- 
ing the donation program—a decision 
which must be made between now 
and the time Congress resumes ses- 
sions next January it may seem 
that the oil industry is at an impasse 
which may largely be governed by 
the attitude of the soybean crushers 


Ft. Worth Grain 


Firms Centralize 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — Eleven 
grain firms have announced they will 
move into the fourth floor of the Ft. 
Worth Club Building before Jan. 1. 
Grain firms now located in various 
buildings will centralize operations 
for the convenience of customers. 
Two firms are already located in the 
building. 

The Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., composed of 700 members, will 
also secure offices in the building. 

Firms contemplating the move are 
Uhimann & Benjamin, Paul Allison 
Grain Co., Blewett-Little Grain Co., 
S. T. Oates Grain Co., Ray Barker, 
Bracket Grain Co., Producers Grain 
Corp., C-G-F Grain Co, Interstate 
Grain Corp., Uhlmann Elevators Co. 
and Uhlmann Grain Co. 





and the impounding of soybeans in 
the government loan program. 

Sources at USDA say the depart- 
ment is prepared to sit on an im- 
pounding of soybeans up to as much 
as 100 million bushels. This opinion 
is predicated on a crop prospect, to 
be published in the November report, 
of a bean outturn not much in ex- 
cess of the October report of approx- 
imately 565 million bushels. Trade 
sources believe that the soybean 
crop may reach closer to a 600 mil- 
lion bushel level. 

Traders declare that if all the 
beans from the crop were crushed 
as a result of an oil donation pro- 
gram, the result could be a protein 
meal production 11% in excess of de- 
mand. This report is attributed to in- 
formation from the college survey 
committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC Action Makes 
Soybean Export Rate 
Reduction Effective 


MEMPHIS — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, on 
Oct. 28 vacated the Division 2 suspen- 
sion of application on reduced rates 
for export on soybeans. This vacation 
had the effect of making the reduced 
rates effective upon re-publication of 
the tariffs by the railroads on one 
day’s notice. 

It was expected that the lower 
rates would become effective for 
shipments made on or about Nov. 1. 

Railroads, together with the grain 
shippers in the South, and farmers 
requested authority from the ICC to 
reduce rail rates on soybeans and 
grains to Gulf ports. The ICC granted 
the request for lower rates, but upon 
protest of river shippers and barge 
lines a suspension on the application 
of the reduced rates was imposed by 
Division 2 of the ICC. 

On Oct. 28, the full commission re- 
scinded the Division 2 order, thus al- 
lowing the reduced rates to become 
effective while the ICC continues to 
study the entire matter with a view 
to making the reduced rates perma- 
nent. 

A hearing is currently scheduled 
for Nov. 19 in Memphis. However, it 
is expected that this date will be 
changed to some time in December 
or perhaps as late even as January, 
trade sources said. 











CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 
340.9 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG —In its final report 
covering the 1958 growing season and 
released Oct. 28, the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., estimated western Canada’s 
wheat crop at 340.9 million bushels, 
compared with 352 million harvested 
a year ago. Alberta’s production for 
1958 is placed at 93,431,000 bu.; Sas- 
katchewan’s 193,955,000, and Mani- 
toba’s 53,514,000 bu. Oat production 
for 1958 is forecast at 236,894,000 
bu., compared with 238,000,000 a 
year ago, while the barley totals were 
231,120,000 and 213,000,000 bu., respec- 
tively. Rye crop is forecast at 5,405,- 
000 bu. compared with 6.3 million in 
1957, while flaxseed production esti- 
mated at 22,487,000 bu. compares 
with 19.7 million bushels a year ago. 
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EXPORT SUPPLIES 
SHOW INCREASE 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of wheat 
available for export and carryover in 
the four major exporting countries 
on or about Sept. 1 totalled 2,562.4 
million bushels or 13% more than a 
year earlier. The record crop har- 
vested in the U.S. this year accounted 
for the increase, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ latest 
review of the wheat situation. Wheat 
holdings in the U.S. were 1,656.5 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 1,208.2 
million a year earlier. In the other 
three big exporting countries the 
figures were down: Canada to 796 
million from 903 million bu.; Argen- 
tina to 81.8 million from 95.7 million, 
and Australia to 28.1 million from 
66.6 million bushels. 





Merger of St. Regis, 


Kress Box Arranged 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
and the F. J. Kress Box Co., Pitts- 
burgh, have announced a merger 
agreement based on exchange of 2% 
shares of St. Regis common stock 
for each share of Kress. The latter 
has outstanding 128,200 shares of 
capital stock. 

Kress Box, a long-established man- 
ufacturer of corrugated and fiber 
shipping containers, operates plants 
at Pittsburgh; Newark, Ohio; Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Hagerstown, Md., 


with a total capacity of 6 million 
sq. ft. of daily production. Sales of 
Kress in 1958 will approximate $20 


company provides em- 
about 900 persons at 


million. The 
ployment for 
its four plants. 
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WHOLESALE BREAD BRANCH—Three well-known speakers at the whole- 
sale bread branch session of the American Bakers Assn.’s national convention 
were (left to right): R. C. Sterey, American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City; Joseph J. McCormick, manager, dealer relations, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., New York, and Harold L. Budde, Decatur, IIL, 
president of the Purity Baking Co. Mr. Budde was chairman of the wholesale 


bread branch. 


(Right) The Alumni Assocation of the American Institute of 


Effect of Future Market on 
Wholesale Branch Discussed 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 


important stake in the expansion of 
he nation and its future purchasing 
power received considerable atten- 
ti during the wholesale bread 


branch session of the American Bak- 


ers Ass innual meeting here. 
Following a branch luncheon, Har- 
ld L. Budde, president of the Purity 
Baking Company of Illinois, Decatur, 
Ill., reviewed the program to include 
several talks on economics and dis- 
tribu idvertising, and a report 
i new system of continuous mix- 

id dough. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, department 


ry of the University of Chi- 








ca ppraised tomorrow’s market 
with » view of helping the whole- 
sale baker prepare for this coming 
narket, which he defined as “people 
with purchasing power.” Dr. Hauser 
examined basic trends which in his 
pinion give a clue to tomorrow’s 
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markets. He spoke of the population 
of the U.S. as one of the two key ele- 
ments which make up the American 
market and traced trends in popula- 
tion growth to the present 175 mil- 
lion person level. He spoke of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census projections 
of this national population growth 
which indicate a total population of 
207 to 228 million persons by 1975. 

“This figure means that in the 25 
years between 1950 and 1975, the U.S. 
stands to increase by from 56 to 77 
million persons,” Dr. Hauser said. 
The number of households is likely 
to increase by from 19 to 24 million 
to reach a total of from 62 to 67 mil- 
lions. The speaker recommended that 
the cycle in the rate of household for- 
mation must be taken into account, 
as well as the fact that there are now 
only 3.5 persons per household as 
compared to 5.8 persons 150 years 
ago when the censuses were started. 
Dr. Hauser suggested that households 
will continue to decrease in size be- 
cause the shift of families away from 
the large family system may offset 
the increased number of children per 
family. 

Metropolitan Areas Increase 

Even more striking than the dra- 
matic total population increase has 
been the increase in metropolitan 
area population, Dr. Hauser said. He 
termed this of the greatest market- 
ing significance and felt that a con- 
tinuance of present trends will re- 
sult in about two thirds of the mar- 
ket of the country as measured by 
population being found in 200 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. 

Important changes in nativity and 
race composition of our population 
are also in store, the expert suggest- 
ed, as well as basic changes in the 
ages of workers. Impending changes 
in the length of the work week, utili- 
zation of leisure time, increasing ed- 
ucation, and changing value systems 
will vitally affect the market of the 
future, he said. 

Dr. Hauser feels that tomorrow’s 
market constitutes one of the great- 
est challenges and opportunities ever 
to confront the American business 
community. 

“Total national population growth 
alone constitutes a major challenge, 
because it is necessary for the Amer- 
ican economy to expand in the next 
25 years to provide goods and ser- 
vices for an additional 56 to 77 mil- 
lion Americans consuming at the high 
American level of living.” He feels 
that the market will be larger and 
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Baking held a luncheon meeting during the ABA annual convention. Among 
those attending were (left to right): Charles Ulie, of the AIB, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Alumni Association; William Walmsley, dean emeritus of the 
AIB School of Baking; Evan Evon, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, alumni president; 
Lawrence Flaherty, Continental Baking Co., Hammond, Ind., vice president, 
and Robert English, director of the AIB school. The AIB received considerable 
recognition because of its 40th anniversary. 


more accessible than it has ever been 
before but feels the basic challenge 
to American business will continue to 
be that challenge afforded by the op- 
portunity to continue to serve the 
people and to contribute to the con- 
tinued rise in the level of living. 
Decline in Outlets Traced 

Another technical discussion of 
marketing futures was contained in 
“Your Customers—Today and Tomor- 
row” by Joseph J. McCormick, Quali- 
ty Bakers of America Cooperative, 
New York. He used figures on super- 
market and food chain growth to 
show the market for baked foods 
sales—500,000 grocery stores in the 
late 20's have shrunk to 300,000, with 
the unaffiliated independents show- 
ing the greatest decline but voluntary 
and cooperative stores as well as su- 
permarkets also declining in number 
of outlets. 

The voluntary and _ cooperative 
groups of stores have made tremen- 


dous progress from a sales stand- 
point, Mr. McCormick said. In 1947 
these groups had 29% of total food 


store sales. Ten years later they were 
reported to have 44% while the per- 
centage of food sales through chain 
stores remained practically constant 
at somewhere in the neighborhood of 
37%. The unaffiliated independents 
during the past 10 years have seen 
their portion of total food store sales 
decline from 33% to 19%. 

This reduction in their 
market has caused many wholesale 
bakers to look more closely at the 
changing picture of their customers, 
and Mr. McCormick also called at- 
tention to the substantial increase in 
the restaurant industry, with this 
former market for baked foods taking 
over a considerable amount of baking 
itself. 

“Many restaurant 
gone to baking their own 
baked food items because they feel 
the present commercial baked items 
are not rich enough,” Mr. McCor- 
mick said. “Bakers are said to build 
their products to sell at a price 
perhaps the baker should bake the 
high quality roll and then not be 
afraid to ask a fair price. The case 
is not lost for the wholesale baker 
who will get close to the restaurant 
operator, analyze his business and 
get in step with the changing think- 
ing of today’s progressive restaurant 
owners.” 

New trends in the distribution 
system were reviewed for the whole- 
salers by Dr. Charles C. Slater, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
He talked about the changes in food 
store requirements which have result- 
ed in the past few years in an expan- 
sion of the bakery rack into the 
bakery department. 


primary 


have 
sweet 


operators 





Bakery departments with a full 
line of sweet gocds and some show- 
manship in the display have yielded 
up to 10% of the volume of well-run 
large supermarkets—in contrast to 
the 2 or 3% volume of a bread rack. 
With an over-all margin in 
of 15%, an almost daily turnover 
this makes the bakery department 
one of the most valuable departments 
in the store. This need for good spe- 


excess 


cialty departments, high profit and 
customer interest has caused many 
chains to develop their own bread 


and baked foods production 
Dr. Slater told the wholesale bak- 


ers that over half of the 40-odd bil- 
lion dollar food store market is con- 
trolled in less than 25 offices—these 
25 offices of the large chains, cooper- 
atives and voluntaries control more 
than half of all the nation’s food 
store sales. While over 200,000 food 
stores are not affiliated, their im- 
portance is shrinking, now account- 
ing for only 19% of store sales, but 
possibly as much as 25% of the vol- 


ume of bakery pr duct sales 


Market Changing Rapidly 

“The market is changing rapidly 
and somebody has to get in step to 
keep up with the parade. There is 
plenty of volume in the small stores 
and the present commissioned driver 
system of selling with stale return 
privilege is almost ideally suited to 
serve these small stores,” Dr. Slater 
said. “If we take out the 33% of 
sales done by private label, it means 


that the small stores account for as 
much as 40% of the present re- 
maining market for the wholesale 
bakery. Noa one in business wou'd 


throw away over 40% of their mar- 
ket to try to work out a system to 
serve the chain with their 
notorious reputation for crushing sup- 
pliers,” Dr. Slater said. 

Dr. Slater suggested a middle 
course between supplying only large 
stores and supplying only small stores 
with a partial hedge by joint supply- 
ing efforts through bakery owner 
distribution companies, the use of 
food brokers and the development of 
bakery merchandising plans. 


stores, 


Ivan Hill, executive vice president 
of the advertising agency of Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., Chicago, defend- 
ed the science of advertising by 
showing how important it is in 
modern-day merchandising. 

Mr. Hill drew a parallel between 
the automobile industry and the bak- 


ing business, using the decline in 
automobile companies: “Do you sup- 
pose we will see a decline of the 


number of wholesale bread bakers to 
a small handful, plus the chain store- 
owner bakeries? Then, since bread is 
such a politically interesting subject, 
maybe the anti-trust division will go 
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after the big bakers along with auto- 


mobiles, steel and other business 
groups.” 
Mr. Hill feels the nation must be 


much more concerned with the politi- 
cal values in advertising than it has 
been. 

“I think any manufacturer who 
wishes to keep from having to merge 
or integrate or go out of business 
should study carefully how advertis- 
ing can be used to maintain his in- 
dependence. If he has a brand name 
for his product, or if he thinks 
strongly about the individuality of 
his company, he should study most 
carefully the importance of that 
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brand name in maintaining his free- 
dom.” 
A chance for the small baker was 


found in Mr. Hill’s statement that 
smaller manufacturers should move 
toward highest possible quality 


“Therein is thei 


to 


in their products. 
chance to compete profitably and 
progress,” Mr. Hill said, “since large 
companies tend first to concentrate 
on producing more efficiently the 
functional needs of a Today 
in an inflationary economy, the trend 
is toward higher and higher quality 
in products, and the best profit op- 
portunity is to meet this quality de- 
mand,” he said. Mr. Hill asked the 


society 


Allied Trades Reelects Officers for 1959; 
Presents Plaque Honoring Gordon Smith 


CHICAGO—The 38th annual meet- 
ing of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held here during the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., featured a presenta- 
tion to the “daddy” of the ATBI, 
Gordon Smith, Smith Baking Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

All officers of the association were 
re-elected. They are: President, Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; first vice president, 


T. E. Lauder, Ekco Engineering Co., 
Chicago; second vice president, J. 
Miles Decker, J. Miles Decker Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and Claude Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 


York, 
urer. 
Three directors were elected, with 
terms expiring in 1961: Seth Wood, 
E. M. Noel Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
John FE. Morrill, Union Machinery 
division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Richmond, Va., and 
larold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym 
Co., Perryville, Pa. 
Walter Rose, Chapman 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill . 


continuing as secretary-treas- 


& Smith 
substituted 


as toastmaster for Fred L Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., who did not attend because of 


illness. 





Eleven members of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry were 


named honorary life members—these 
eleven are all first year members 
who joined the ATBI in 1920 and 
who have continued their member- 


ship to date. They received gold per- 
manent membership cards. They in- 
clude: 

Frank S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, 


New York, N.Y.; Arthur J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, IIL; 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith, 


Melrose Park, Ill.; Georges Dennery, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; Seymour S. Fagan, Seymour S. 
Fagan Co., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur 
Keating, Ekco Products Co., Chica- 
go, Ili.; J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Ill.; Fred 
D. Pfening, The Fred D. Pfening Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Fred Schneeberger 
Standard Brands, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 


and H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Chicago, Il. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Alexander, pastor and build- 


er of the “Church of Tomorrow” in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. His inspira- 
tional address offered proof that the 
individual is the answer to many of 


the problems of today. 


GORDON SMITH HONORED—tThe “daddy” of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry was honored at a breakfast meeting during the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., is shown above with Albert R. Fleischmann of Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York (left), who presented him with a bronze plaque citing Mr. 


Smith for originating the idea of the ATBI more than 40 years ago. 


ATBI 


membership consists of representatives of ingredient and equipment suppliers 
to bakers. The group assists bakers in promotional, production and quality 
campaigns. Both Gordon Smith, who is 87, and his son, J. Roy Smith, have 
served as president of the American Bakers Assn. 


wholesalers if they did not believe 
that in recent years too many bakers 
have become so mechanization and 
automation happy that they have 
failed to manufacture a demand fo! 


their product 


“When you mechanize be sure to 
advertise,” Mr. Hill said ‘That 
should be a slogan to paste on every 
new piece of bakery equipment. The 
more efficient your equipment, the 


more profits you lose if you do not 
increase the demand for your prod- 
uct.” 

The speaker also warned that 
mechanization should never be under- 
taken just to sav lollars 

Another warning for the baking 
industry was voiced by Mr. Hill: “It 
is extremely quest ible whether 


downgrading the price can stimulate 


total bread volume. And unless your 
product appeals to more than fun 
tional needs, you may inevitably be 


overcome by the surviv strength of 


chains and their ‘functional efficien- 
cy’. 

The independent wholesale bake1 
in his opinion should n compete 
with the big baker or with the chains 
in trying to mat the lowest price 
loaf of bre Th s 1 fellow 
should let t big es bust the 
heads trying t k product as 
good as his 

The final comment during the 
wholesa i ses was by Rich- 
ard C. Storey, vice president of the 
bakery chinery < if the 


ichi j livision < 

American Machine and Foundry Co 
of New York. He ‘oduced to the 
wholesalers his company’s new meth- 


od of continuous mixing of bread 
doughs. The “Amflow” method of 
bread production is the replacing of 


conventional equipment with three 
units—liquid sponge tanks, a mixins 
ind panning unit, and a hydraulic 
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drive for the entire group 
of machinery was demonstrated to 
the wholesalers by a color sound 


mk 


system. The 


vie 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart-of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Country or crea 


Canada 6,572 
Mexico 500 
Guatemala 30,285 
British Honduras 5,480 
El Salvador 29,069 
Honduras 11,884 
Niceragua 24,305 
Costa Rica . 12,947 
Panama Republic 31,064 
Canal Zone 627 
Bahamas . 
Cuba 124,045 
Jamaica 39,378 
Haiti 600 
Dominican Repub 11,417 


Leeward & Wind- 


ward Is 1,647 
Barbados 4,072 
Trinidad & Tobago 3,810 
Netherlands Antilles 11,562 
Colombia 
Venezuela 128,795 
British Guiana 39,022 
Surinam 8,254 
Ecuador 3,000 
Peru 850 
Bolivia 95.16! 
Chile 1,200 
iceland 25,188 
Sweden 797 
Norway nes 
UU. K 39,526 
Netherlands 103,519 
Belgium & Lgueenvauny 
West Germany 249 
Azores 
Spain 
Portugal 497 
Italy 
Jordan 2,180 
Lebanon 
Syria 11,000 


*Cumulative July, 1958-Septemb 


41,064 

5,616 
53,385 
26,89! 


6 

2, 
6,430 
2 

! 


Foreign Relief Shipments—September total, 
er, 1958 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


September, 1958, and Cumulative’ 
——Wholly U. 
September July-Sept. 

cwt. cwt. 





Country or crea a ed July-Sept. 
b cwt. 

NE Ee ine tk ik eek” ae 1,650 
Israel siakaccis.t Ae 882 
Kuwait ... 19,653 32,544 
Saudi Arabia ........ 178,661 247,616 
SL. “Lads canweeaes 15,470 22,69! 
Ean. *. 238 3,087 
 ceecdh at aad 2,850 8,950 
7 RS: 73,578 197,44) 
ED sivevyeswet 1,459 74,882 
| ere ee oe 1,102 
British Malaya 1,680 2,240 
Philippines 392,307 704,377 
Korea ; 31,840 105,702 
Dn cavecténcst .wieiteat 2,191 
see Dee, Pe ee 7,750 26,714 
NEE .-cmeveccowas 560 7,280 
GUE ek ote nes clon acini’ 32,460 153,622 
Nansei 3 Nanpo _ 3,424 9,334 
OO a eee 100 100 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is. 175 3,151 
New Zealand hevte! > Shewad 249 
Doe dbtes chant ceedes 548 
French Wlerecee® .....  ..00.- 4,109 
DT ivtiwitesthehes — utlese 498 
EE eae ee 2,000 
French West Africa .. 589 1,418 
SE Gtacodedevlan wu 73,835 182,791 
a ee 65,35! 210,36! 
Br. West Africa ..... 2,150 29,875 
Madeira Islands 242 4,85! 
pA a ee 1,692 4,259 
... 2, ff. eee 2,864 
Liberia ° pabaen nen 1,783 6,460 
Belgian Congo 27,966 104,004 
French Somaliland 2,500 2,500 
SL SONUND” Sinaes — axvede 1,450 
taal ake e: \ windiladt 2,200 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 336 336 
Seychetes 500 500 
| ee 5,660 23,310 

| Ee 1,783,311 5,545,364 


424,961 cwt. 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 




















For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


















THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

































Or receive better servi 


To insure uniformity 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


ce 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Midas 


FLOUR 





Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 

























BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 

















Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 
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(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1958-59 1957-58* 
Two Two 
Commonwealth countries: September months September months 

Preece 566,136 1,005,424 522,887 976,284 
Africa: 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland .. 896 ES ee 

DEE, acct c bene s 0d CASE SS Cees She4s 40,520 64,385 30,145 45,391 

DUR. canasacetedsccsecscocousecesée 3,738 3,738 2,798 4,938 

Bee AAGGD nv ccrwccdccseceseceosce 5,700 21,326 9,650 20,863 
Asia: 

EE. cco cccsetsapccecceusctvecseses savses 141,917 a 

ieee. MME oon ns odewovcadcevoccecces 2,000 25,153 10,925 28,596 

EE te es onl eee eee 4. ewes). yt edie 8,850 8,850 

Malaya & Singapore ............. 200 17,931 11,365 26,737 
Europe 

EY |. is bon eke we ch saneedeawene 2,688 5,376 448 
North America: 

hc iws aie a eh akee se Oe Gn 10,201 16,860 6,012 16,764 

a tat cis beet ne oh ewe 12,324 24,889 13,830 19,484 

re oa eo a dn 5.600 9:35! 3117 5.244 

British OR i cht ce 1,344 4,269 20 308 

Jamaica 48.45! 99,756 32,826 107,877 

Leeward & Windward Islands Sd Perid ok 34,660 60,630 35,68! 64,013 

Trinidad & Tobago 56,898 116,602 53,484 115,669 
Oceania: 

BD = Serre ede ahciscsisiniserveswesew  qaxouk 850 60 60 
South America: 

Se ee 7,441 17,098 9,912 20,707 
Totals, commonwealth countries 798,797 1,636,675 751,562 1,462,233 
Foreign Countries: 

Africa: 

Azores & Madeira 5 sical mes lei — ae ine ss 

Belgian setae ‘ é Rate oe 13,991 6.914 7,160 7,245 

Egypt teibnds Rene ceebaens 7 21,565 . ‘ 

Liberia 590 590 150 

NESSES OEP aE 275 275 

Portuguese iat MMi a. och och ; 2,180 1,925 3,675 
Asia: 

Arabia .. , Er ee 2,627 3,747 896 1,946 

Iran — . ; peepee rat 24 24 

i a te yeaa nsdee wae reas fees 85 4,296 37,000 83,200 

Lebanon SE a t-oe o “ 14,649 4,512 4,837 

Philippine Islands oneal he 4,124 45,205 219,424 420,854 

Portuguese Asia abies 18,890 2,530 4,290 

De ScsackvcveyseueteGshseernsecsauds.  exsece ; 382 592 

Thailand 13,700 8,325 24,975 
Europe: 

EE. 05650 sb keke Chews tee betebeeee 9,856 23,513 13,776 16,956 

ET 22. cats «cae ere he ae ee memes ee 200 200 

Iceland 772 2,172 3,500 

Ireland ‘ : 210 210 

Ital 94 : 

5 ce ntbidseeer es penekaet 1,545 140 140 

Portugal ‘ a ia om guien sg dite tian 2,310 3,310 1,800 1,800 
North Amerios: 

American Virgin Islands ......... ae we 20 

Costa Rica ER AA 3,375 32,260 21,175 28,175 

Se eee 16,286 31,496 10,700 20,654 

Dominican Republi c 11,502 35,127 22,385 36,760 

El Salvador . 6,750 24,411 2,550 5,400 

French West Indies 725 975 300 500 

Guatemala BS 3,326 4,283 900 3,399 

. eee bs 5,080 20,890 13,820 20,890 

Honduras - > 2,980 5,880 1,360 2,210 

Netherlands Antilles 6,889 11,160 6,956 11,269 

Nicaragua 5,190 24,98! 9,315 11,790 

Panama 7,735 23,470 9,705 15,190 

St. Pierre & Miquelon ialiedton wae 800 800 1,510 1,990 

er eas pes . 56,110 110,232 48 583 111,301 
Oceonia: 

French Oceania 2,512 

Guam 8090 
South Ameries: 

NEE EE Ss, gh SI a Pe ao = 10,000 : Te 

Colombia 350 15,470 1,175 4,629 

_. See See pe ane 50 700 550 800 

Surinam . : sithaGhiasd sak lea a 3,958 4,093 1,232 6,782 

OD, ene R aden anwd dedeendxe % 38,375 88 247 128,049 175,146 
Totals, foreign countries ........ 204,135 627,144 578,545 1,035,642 
Totals, all countries .............. 1,002,932 2,263,819 1,330,107 2,497,875 
*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 





GMI Announces 
More Buffalo 


Expansion 


BUFFALO—Another $900,000 ex- 
pansion of General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo facilities was announced here 
Oct. 29. The latest expansion, in- 
volving the construction of two build- 
ing additions, reflects the mounting 
importance of this city as a distribu- 
tion center for new GMI products. 
Distribution of these products, which 
total about 100 now, has grown 30% 
to 40% here in the last few years. 

Shipments from the Buffalo facili- 
ties now amount to about 1 million 
cases a month, exclusive of flour, 
Willard H. Meinecke, manager of the 
GMI plant here, said. 


Construction Described 
The new construction will include 
an 80,000 sq. ft. addition to the 
present 100,000 sq. ft. warehouse and 
a 10,000 sq. ft. second floor to be 


built over a one floor section of the 
cereal mill along Michigan Ave. 

In addition, at least 300 ft. of 
steel rip-rap piling will be installed 
along the Buffalo River. The rip- 
rap, costing about $300 a foot, will 
support the river banks at the point 
where the warehouse addition will be 
constructed back of the cereal mill, 
Mr. Meinecke said. A contract for the 
work has been awarded. Target date 
for the completion is June 1, 1959. 

The warehouse will be built of 
steel, with “galbestos” metal siding. 
The second floor addition will be of 
steel and brick to conform with the 
appearance of the present cereal 
plant. 

Volume Handled 

An indication of the volume of 
these products being hand!ed is the 
100 carloads monthly of such prod- 
ucts received from other GMI plants 
for distribution to areas within 500 
miles of Buffalo. The 100 carloads 
represent only about 20% of the to- 
tal, Mr. Meinecke said. 

“In deciding in favor of this new 
expansion, our directors have giv- 
en a solid vote of confidence in the 
future of Buffalo as a great distribu- 
tion center.” 
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Canadian 


Review... 





300-Million-Bushel 
Exports Expected 


Canada expects to export about 
300 million bushels of wheat during 
the current crop year, Gordon Chur- 
chill, minister of trade and commerce, 
told the annual meeting of Wheat 
Pool delegates in Regina Nov. 6. 
Sales had started out at about the 
same level as last year, Mr. Chur- 
chill noted. 

Cash wheat customers will prob- 
ably take about the same amount as 
last year and, Mr. Churchill contin- 
ued, “if the policy is continued of 
substantial aid to Colombo Plan coun- 
tries” the result should be about the 
same as last year when exports were 
substantially above 300 million bush- 
els. 

Mr. Churchill noted that the Ca- 
nadian wheat surplus of 730 million 
bushels at July 31, 1957, had been 
reduced by 100 million bushels by 
the same date in 1958. Mr. Churchill 
expressed the view that a similar re- 
duction would take place during the 
current crop year. He forecast that 
the carryover next August would be 
largely in terminal and country ele- 
vators. The carryover by next sum- 
mer would amount to about one 
year’s supply for export and domestic 
use, 


Tour Report 
Mr. Churchill said he had recently 


completed a tour of a number of the 
countries of Western Europe which 


were among the best customers for 
Canadian wheat. The outlook for 
wheat sales in these countries was 


not materially different to the sales 
achieved last year. 

Mr. Churchill was impressed, he 
said, by the evident esteem in which 
the Canadian Wheat Board was held 
by overseas buyers. Members of the 
board had established close friendly 
relations with Canada’s customers. 
Overseas buyers, he said, had rightly 
interpreted his visit to importing 
countries last year and again this 
year as evidence that they did not 
need to fear any sudden or sharp 
change in Canadian policy. 

Mr. Churchill was impressed by the 
high regard which overseas millers 
expressed for the quality of Canadian 
wheat and the uniformity of its grad- 
ing system. The overseas buyers had 
the utmost confidence in the Cana- 
dian Board of Grain Commissioners 
and Canada’s methods of grading its 
wheat. 

Mr. Churchill said that the prob- 
lems connected with the export of 
wheat were more complex than those 
of any other major export commod- 
ity. World requirements for milling 
wheat were not steadily expanding. 
In Western Europe, which accounts 
for more than three-quarters of Can- 
ada’s commercial exports, human 
consumption had not shown any ap- 
preciable increase in recent years, 
Mr. Churchill said. 

In countries where industrialization 
was expanding, as in Japan, con- 


sumption of wheat was growing, Mr. 
Churchill pointed out. But wheat was 
grown in almost every country in the 
and _ restrictions 


world against im- 





ports of wheat were effective in 
many countries. The long range pro- 
spects of selling more wheat to 
Europe were not good. Therefore, it 
was necessary to look to Asia and 
Africa in order to find new markets, 
Mr. Churchill declared. Every effort 
should be made to familiarize these 
countries not only with the uses of 
wheat and wheat flour, but with the 
ways in which they could make the 
best use of Canadian exports. 

The expansion of wheat markets 
depended to a large extent on the 
general expansion of world trade, Mr. 
Churchill said. In an expanding world 
trade, Canada must be prepared to 
accept more goods from abroad. It 
was to encourage greater trade that 
the government had sent a trade mis- 
sion to the U.K. a year ago and con- 
vened a Commonwealth Conference 
in Montreal recently. 

“No narrow parochial view” of 
trade could prevail in Canada, Mr. 
Churchill said. As the fourth greatest 
trading nation in the world, Canada 
had a major interest in the expansion 
of trade, he declared. There was no 
part of Canada, he suggested, which 
would profit more from expanded 
trade than the Prairie Provinces 


Gain Reported 


In Earnings 


Net earnings of United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1958 were $785,495 as against 
$656,238 the previous year. This was 
shown in the annual report presented 
by J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., president to 
the three hundred shareholder dele- 
gates assembled at Calgary. 

Consolidated earnings for the year 
were $2,835,692 after charging $725,- 
000 for patronage dividends on grain 
receipts during the year. To that 
amount is added profit on property 
disposals during the year of $105,327 
and the following deductions were 
made: Interest on bonds and other 
long term debt $311,334; directors’ 
fees $11,250; counsel and legal fees 
and remuneration of salaried direc- 
tors $53,605; annual meeting expenses 
$35,416; provision for self-insurance 
$50,000; depreciation $1,033,919 
These deductions to a total of $1,495,- 
524 left income, subject to taxation, 
of $1,445,495 (1957—$1,156,238). 

Provision for taxes on income of 
$660,000 included $490,000 in respect 
to deferred income tax, on account 
of capital cost allowances claimed for 
taxation purposes greater than the 
amount provided for depreciation. 

Dividend of 5% was paid on class 
“A” shares to the amount of $226,- 
041. Dividend of $1 per share on class 
“B” membership shares amounted to 
$57,390, which included appropria- 
tions made during four successive 
years. After the dividend provision 
the balance in consolidated earned 
surplus was $4,065,958 against $3,- 
520,680 due at the end of the previous 
year, an increase for the year of 
$545,276. 


Working capital is shown at $7,- 
528,025, up from the previous year 
by $200,807. 

Capital expenditures during the 


year, mainly on the country elevator 
system, were $2.5 million. Sixteen 
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new elevators and 32 new annexes 
were built. The company now opera- 
tes 681 country elevators of which 
115 are in Manitoba, 200 in Sas- 
katchewan, 359 in Alberta and 7 in 
British Columbia. There are 765 an- 


Terminal 
Vancouver 


nexes for grain storage 
elevators are operated it 
and at Port Arthur. The former is 
leased from the National Harbours 
Board and has a capacity of 2.6 mil- 
lion bushels, about to be increased 
by 1 million bushels. The Port Arthur 
terminal, owned by the company, has 


a capacity of 6.5 million bushels. 

There are 50,000 farmer sharehold- 
ers of the company in western Can- 
ada. 
Wheat Stocks 
Decrease 

Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
decreased by 2 million bushels to 
372,700,000 for the week ended Oct 
29. The week previous the figure was 
374,700,000 bu. and a year ago 379 
million, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. The latest total included 
241.6 million bushels in prairie posi- 
tions; 40.5 million at the lakehead; 
61.9 million at lower lake, St. Lawr- 
ence River and Atlantic seaboard 
ports. Terminal elevators at the Pa- 
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cific coast held 9.3 million bushels 
and 4.6 million Churchill 
The remainder of 14.8 million bushels 
was in transit 


were at 


Exports Show 


Increase 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour for the week ended 
Nov. 6 totalled 7,710,000 bu. This 


combined figure topped the previous 
week’s total by almost 2 million 
bushels. Wheat exports reached a high 
of 7,244,000 bu. while 466,000 bu 
were in the form of flour. Flour, equal 
to 176,000 bu., was exported to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 


compared with 269,000 a week ear- 
lier 

Of the 7,710,000 bu. of wheat ex- 
ported, 2,708,000 bu. were bound for 
IWA destinations and distributed as 
follows: Japan 1,688,000; Switzerland 
366,000; Germany 252,000; Ireland 
136,000; Netherlands 249,000, and 
17,000 bu. to Guatemala. 


4,536,000 
India; 


Class 2 wheat exports of 
bu. included 2,177,000 bu. for 


1,597,000 for the U.K.; 358,000 for 
Germany; 149,000 for Belgium; al- 
most equal amounts aggregating 
218,000 bu. cleared to the Nether- 
lands and Italy and the remaining 
37,000 bu. to Okinawa 
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Continues fo maintain 
its reputation for quality 


and uniformity 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


SINCE 1879 

















De Witt, Hall Baking Co., 
Bakers, New York, N.Y.; 
ing Co., 
D. W. Robinson, 


BRANCH SESSIONS—Speakers at the home service branch session of the 
American Bakers Assn.’s 58th annual convention were (left to right): Martin 
Cleveland, Ohio; James Williamson, Home Service 
branch chairman Maurice B. Clark, Colonial Bak- 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Carl H. Littman, Omar Inc., Omaha, Neb., and 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


(Right) Speakers at 


‘Human Element’ Gets Scrutiny 
Of ABA Home Service Bakers 


CHICAGO—The human element in 
the distribution of goods drew most 
f the attention during the ABA 
Home Service Branch session at the 
Sherman Hotel, Oct. 28. The session 


us attended by around 50 delegates. 


introductory remarks, 


During his 


Maurice B. Clark, Colonial Baking 
& Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., said 
that “It is impossible to automate 


salesmen.’ So, the program was de- 
veloped to encourage more effective 
f manpower in the distribution 
ikery goods from door to door. 
Many problems beset the home serv- 

baker, including the number of 


ph) Ss 


women working, super stores, and 
union demands. However, Mr. Clark 
said, “The top brass in management 
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can assume part of the blame. Man- 
agement does not demand perfection 
and has lost its management pre- 
rogatives at the bargaining table. 
There is a lack of goals. Manage- 
ment must supply leadership and di- 
rection.” In spite of the problems, 
however, Mr. Clark said that the 
home service baker is here to stay 
and volume can be expanded. 

The element of personnel in the 
home service bakery organization was 
divided into three parts: Supervision, 
communication and sales training. 
Prof. James Williamson, consultant, 
Home Service Bakers, New York, 
N.Y., expanded on_ responsibilities 
and training in his treatment of the 
general heading of supervision. 

“Competent supervision,” Prof. Wil- 
liamson said, “is essential to the 
building of home service business. 
But, in order to be truly effective, 
the need of sales supervision must be 
recognized by management and prop- 
erly provided for. Sales supervisors 
must be free to supervise; their 
time must not be mostly occupied in 
pulling routes. Sales supervision 
should not be regarded as an unneces- 
sary expense. Rather, it can prove to 
be a profitable investment.” 

Definite benefits can be derived 
from effective sales supervision, Prof. 
Williamson believes. Some of these 
benefits are: (1) The morale of the 
sales force can be built up. (2) Sales 
enthusiasm can be stimulated. (3) 
Costly dips in the sales curve can be 
straightened out. (4) Credit can be 
more effectively controled. (5) Stale 
returns can be reduced toa reasonable 
minimum. (6) Company property and 
equipment will be taken care of bet- 
ter. (7) Customer good-will can be 
improved through improved service. 
(8) Insurance rates might be reduced 
if the accident rate is reduced. The 
cost of operating routes can be re- 
duced. 

The need for communication in a 
company’s program was emphasized 
by Martin F. DeWitt, Hall Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The discovery 
that the giving of orders and the ask- 
ing of questions did not furnish 
enough interchange of information 
and ideas to assure efficient opera- 
tion has led employers to broaden 
their approach to the subject of com- 
munication. 


Better Sales Training 


D. W. Robinson, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., told the group 
how to build higher sales through 
better training of salesmen. A sales 
training program, he believes, should 
be geared to build people and this 
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Awrey Bakeries, Inc., 





the multiple-unit retail branch session were (left to right): 
Detroit, Mich.; John S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, 
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Robert C. Awrey, 
Inc., 


Indianapolis, Ind.; John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Lawrence E. Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; branch 
chairman Thomas H. Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and branch co-chair- 
man Sidney Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


will almost automatically mean 
higher sales. 

The mechanics of a sales training 
program breaks down into three 
parts: (1) The things that can best 
be done in a classroom. Example of 
those things are company history, ex- 
planation of policies, the teaching of 
solicitation stories, selling stories and 
credit stories, etc. 

(2) The things that may be started 
in a classroom, but followed up on the 
field. Examples of these are the use 
of sales stories, teaching serving rou- 
tine at the door, and making out or- 
ders, etc 

(3) Things that can best be done in 
the field. Examples of these are how 
to load a truck, handling of merchan- 
dise, how to drive the route, learning 
customers’ names and what they 
use 

Stale Control 
controlled, says 
Omaha, 


Surpluses can be 
Carl H. Littman, Omar, Inc., 


Neb., if management decides that the 
cost of supervisor and management 
time can be justified. It is justified, 


he believes, if the cost of production 
is not being recovered from the dis- 
posal of stales. 

To control stales, Mr. Littman rec- 
ommends three steps. First, he said, 
making up the products list must be 
controlled. Detailed records of sales 
and returns must be kept so that un- 
popular items can be eliminated. Sec- 
ondly, direction must be employed in 
making up the salesman’s order. Per- 
formance of various items must be 
checked against the same day in the 
previous week. The accuracy of the 


order must be checked. The third im- 
portant step, Mr. Littman recom- 
mended, is the development of proper 
work habits of the salesman. The 
importance of selling out must be 
stressed, and trucks should be inven- 
toried three times a day to guide sales 
efforts. Ordering in advance by cus- 
tomers must be encouraged and the 
salesman must be directed to make 
occasional calls to empty his truck. 
Dr. John Maloney, Omar’s market 
research department head, next re- 
ported on a survey of the stale mer- 
chandise problem for home service 
bakeries conducted by Omar in prep- 
aration for the convention. 
Conclusions drawn from his survey 
are as follows: (1) Practices and ex- 
periences regarding the surplus mer- 
chandise problem varied consider- 
ably from one to another, and be- 
tween company owned and franchise 
routes. 
(2) 
ences 
amount of 
ceptable. 


There are considerable differ- 
between companies in the 
surplus regarded as ac- 


(3) There are obvious relationships 
between surplus experience and prac- 
tices concerning number of merchan- 
dise varieties offered or frequency of 
changing these varieties. 

(4) The one most popular means of 
controling surplus goods is the care- 


ful control of the salesman’s order 
based on the sales history of each 
man’s route. 


(5) Surplus stores are strongly fa- 
vored as a means of recovering the 
value of goods not sold on routes. 


AIB Annual Meeting Reelects 


Officers, Honors Veterans 


The American Institute of Baking 
held its annual meeting during one 
of the early ABA sessions, with 
Louis E. Caster, president of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Colonial Baking Co., 
AIB chairman, in charge. Mr. Caster 
and Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the school, cooperated in narrating 
the new sound color slide film about 
the institute. The new film is de- 
signed to be of service to the school 
by increasing industry participation 
in its activities. 

As part of the AIB meeting, A. R. 
Fleischmann, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, described the member- 
ship campaign now in progress. 

The institute also announced the 
election of three veterans of the bak- 


ing industry’s educational center as 
honorary life members, climaxing 
many years of service to the AIB. 


They are: Dr. C. H. Bailey, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, St. Paul; Harold 
S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
and Peter G. Pirrie, first head of the 
AIB school and editor of Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 





AUSTRALIA ASSURED 
MARKET IN MALAYA 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—Under a 
recent trade agreement with Aus- 
tralia, effective Aug. 26, 1958, Malaya 
undertakes to assure a market for 
80,000 tons Australia flour and 14,000 
tons wheat annually by protecting 
that much Australian flour and wheat 
against “dumped” European products. 
Australia, in turn, will no longer 
charge a duty on Malayan rubber, 
and Malayan tin will continue to en- 
ter Australia duty free. 
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ABA CONVENTION SCENES—Viewing bread essay exhibit on display at the 
58th annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, were (left to right): Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., and E. F. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Ore. (Center) Rep- 
resentatives of the Zinsmaster Baking Co. in attendance at the annual con- 
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vention were (left to right): Aaron J. Petersen, Minneapolis; Harry W. Zins- 
master and Roger McLean of Duluth, Minn., and Carl R. Bergquist, Minne- 
apolis. (Right) George J. Emrich, left, and Fred W. Kaeppel of the Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, were two of the early registrants. The convention 
attendance was approximately 1,400. 





CAKE, YOUNG EXECUTIVES SCENES — Speakers at the wholesale cake 


branch session at the 


American Bakers 


Assn.’s annual convention at the 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were (left to right): A. L. Locksey, General Baking 


Executives meeting. Mr. Hueter succeeded Mr. Dwyer as chairman of the 
group. (Right) Members of the ABA safety committee during the 
annual convention were (left to right, standing): Thomas B. Schmidt, Capital 


meeting 





Co., New York, N.Y.; branch chairman Richard J. Levy, Kingston (Pa.) Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; Lloyd Feuchtenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross Bak- 
Cake Co., Inc.; Clifford W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., and’ eries, Inc., Bluefield, West Va., and E. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries 
James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New York, N. Y. (Center) left to right: Co., Chicago. Seated (left to right): D. H. Mackaman, Campbell Taggart 
branch chairman Paul V. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.; guest speak- Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, Texas; committee chairman Frank J. 
er Hugh A. Wichert, Detroit, Mich., business consultant, and Ernest B. Wirken, then with Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., and ABA 
Hueter, Inverstate Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., at the Young Bakery secretary Harold Fiedler, Chicago. 
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about the U.S. subsidizing its exports tegic materials from countries who total exp Ss ( s from wheat i 
of wheat and flour were related to normally buy wheat for cash, extend flour sold abt With vou S I 
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ada-U.S., Problems and Prospects.” “You have been cutting into our lat S Canad Ws 

Referring to wheat and flour, Mr markets for flour abroad because you U.S. st 1776 the ( ny 


Churchill said: 

“Increased exports from Canada to 
the U.S. would certainly be helpful 
to us and we like to think not harm- 
ful to you. But, without this increase 
in exports to the U.S., we have to 
look abroad to stimulate our trade 
Further we have things to sell that 
you do not require and markets 
therefore must be found elsewhere. 

“Our wheat is a good example of 
this. We harvest each year from 350 
to 550 million bushels of the best hard 


spring wheat in the world. It is a 
quality product that is in demand 
abroad. We also have a surplus of 
wheat of some 600 million bushels 


Your surplus, although larger, is only 
one quarter the size of ours if you 
estimate it on a per capita basis 


With these two basic facts before you 

good wheat and a surplus—if you 
want to irritate Canadians, who have 
been world wheat traders for over 
two generations, all you have to do 
is subsidize your exports of wheat 


subsidize your flour exports. If our 
two countries were on an equal foot- 
ing financially, we could do the same, 
but at the present time your billions 
rather overshadow our millions. 
“We are so much more concerned 
than you with our export market for 
wheat and flour. Eighty cents of ev- 
ery dollar received by the Canadian 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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November 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Novy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


December 


Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dec. 10-13— National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 13—District 2, 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 


Association of 


w V3 A 1 


operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Jan, 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 



















MILLS AT SPOKANE 


4 Centenmal miiis. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S:» MOST“MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
IlL; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold 
Tice, Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma 
City; contact, Jno. C. Summers, 
School of Technical Training, Bak- 
ing Department, Oklahoma State 
University, Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
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meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, [IIl.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
dJabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Iil.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Volume of Grain 
In Toledo Market 


Down in September 


TOLEDO—The volume of grain re- 
ceived in the Toledo market in Sep- 
tember was off from both the pre- 
vious month and September, 1957, 
A. E. Schultz, secretary of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, has reported. 
Shipments were also down. 

Receipts totaled 3,796,463 bu., as 
compared with 16,173,815 bu. in the 
previous month and 4,212,197 bu. in 
September, 1957. The large margin 
between September-August was most- 
ly because of heavy August wheat 
receipts. 
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Slightly Higher 
Wheat Prices 


Forecast 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Slight- 
ly higher wheat prices are expected 
during November, according to the 
monthly report on the Kansas agri- 
cultural situation that is prepared by 
the department of agricultural eco- 


nomics at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 
A substantial increase in wheat 


movement had been expected to 
make room for the larger-than-aver- 
age harvest of fall-harvested feed 
grains. This increase has not devel- 
oped thus far. The price of feed 
grains may decline to a point where 
storage of those grains is sufficiently 
attractive to cause replacement of a 
large quantity of wheat, the report 
said. That event would have a de- 
pressing influence on wheat prices. 
However, strong pressures on storage 
space do not appear to be developing 
over broad areas, the report noted. 

Recent expansion in export trade 
and export prospects for the current 
crop year will be a price-strengthen- 
ing factor in coming months, the re- 
port said. An improved export sit- 
uation results from heavy crop dam- 
age in some European countries, 
particularly in France, and from re- 
cent fairly large appropriations for 
exports under Public Law 480. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated 1958-59 U.S. wheat exports at 
400 million bushels before the above 
developments. Trade reports now in- 
dicate an expectation that exports 
will be greater than 400 million 
bushels. 

Steady to lower feed grain prices 
are in prospect for November, the 
report said. Record harvests of fall 
grains have added to surplus supplies 
already on hand. Price supports are 
available to all producers of corn 
and milo and this is expected to sup- 
ply some stability to prices through 
the winter months. 

Corn production in 1958 is expect- 
ed to exceed the average by 17%; 
soybeans, nearly double the average; 
and sorghum grain, almost four times 
the average of the recent 10-year 
period. Downward pressure on feed 
grain prices resulting from these 
large supplies is likely to continue 
until early spring. Prices can be ex- 
pected to be at or below minimum 
price support levels during most of 
the entire feeding season. 

Feed grain use is at a high rate. 
For example, corn disappearance 
during the July-September quarter 
was second highest of record and 150 
million bushels above the average of 
535 million. This year’s fall pig crop 
is expected to exceed last year’s by 
about 17%. Continued heavy feeding 
is likely as most livestock-feed price 
ratios are favorable, due largely to 
lower feed prices. However, ample 
supplies are assured. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Strike Cuts Exports 


VANCOUVER—Flour exports from 
this port in September hit an all-time 
low. Only 14,820 cwt. were cleared, 
but this was due entirely to the fact 
that this port, along with other Brit- 
ish Columbia ports, was shut down 
tight by the longshore strike. The 
two shipments reported for the month 
were put on board ships here before 
the port was tied up Aug. 21, and the 
ships cleared port in September. The 
Philippine Islands took 11,410 cwt. 
and Central America, 3,410. In Au- 
gust this port shipped 175,070 cwt. 














THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Nov 
31, A 
—1958— 1958 1958 


High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc 43% 27 4\ 40 


Allis-Chaimers 29% 22% 27% 28% 
Am. Bakeries Co 444 34/2 42% 43% 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 392 49 49'/2 
A-D-M Co 42% 29 39% 41% 
Borden : cats 742 60% 73% 73 
Cont. Baking Co. - 4% 27% 45 44% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 51% 33% 49% 51% 
Cream of Wheat . 37% 2A Mr 3 
Dow Chemical .«» 73%. 52% 69% 73% 
Gen. Baking Co 14 9% %2% 13% 
Pfd. $8 on ee 125 138 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 7! 48 67% 692 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 85% 60% 802 79% 
Pid. 5% sous. OO 105 108 109% 
Merck & Co. ... 73% 36% 69 70% 
Pfd. $3.50 ° 86 74 792 78% 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 51 41% 47% 49' 
Pfd. $7 ‘ 168 149% 1502 152 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 9% 49% 89% 92 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 65% 42% 64% 61% 
Procter & Gambie 732 55 72% 72% 
Quaker Oats Co. 50% 37% 49% 49% 
Pfd. $6 Vrs. . 2. 132 
St. Regis Paper Co. 45'/2 26% 432 44 
Pfd. $4.40 ‘ 962 90 96'/2 
Std. Brands, Inc 60% 40% 59% 60'2 
Sterling Drug , 442 29% 41% 42% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 86 85\%4 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 272 286% 28% 
Victor Ch. Works 33% 23% 32% 33'/ 
Ward Baking Co 14 11¥%e 12% 12 
Pfd. $5.50 . . 84 89'/2 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 106 112 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 104 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86's 89 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 94'2 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92 94 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 92 95 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 80 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct Nov 
31, 7, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. , 6'/4 3% 5% 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. .. 485 24] 442 445 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. . 35 27 33 33% 
Omar, inc aa . 24” 7% 24\4 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 2 3 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc Keates dseatbhes 34% 24 332 34% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
enw Tele. Be, Fee cccccanss 99 101% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 70% 74 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct 
24, 31, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 5.00 
Pe anecncn ste 55 45 sooo TOR 
Can. Bakeries .. 8 5M 7M 7'A 
Can. Food Prod ° 3.80 2.50 3.25 2.50 
a ‘ 2 8 7 7 7 
Pfd eae . 49 37 49 49 
Catelli Food, A .... 40 29 chou» ae 
8 . ees 40 50 50 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 7 9" 8% 
Federal Grain ...... 45 26 43 42 
Pfd dec - 30% 25%2 28% 286% 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.906.872 6.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ae 70 70 70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd baie . 128 123 126 124 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% 7¥2 12% 13 
Pfd . 85 95 95 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 25 
8 30 23% 282 30 
Ogilvie Flour 464 26 45% 45 
Pfd 155 130 145 
Std. Brands “ 3 53 
Toronto Elevs ‘ 34%. 17 33 32'2 
United Grain, A 16 15/2 *16% 16 
Weston, G.. A. - 33% 21% 32% 32 
B : es 33 21% 32% 3% 
Pid. 412% S 97 87'2 92 9! 
*Less than board lot 
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Manitoba Pool 
Elevators Report 


Increase in Earnings 


WINNIPEG As the result of the 
combined operations of 211 coopera- 
tive elevator and the 
seeds association, Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators reported net earnings of $1,- 
932,004 in all departments for the 
year ended July 31, 1958. The com- 
parative total a year ago was $1,458,- 
388. An amount of $1,581,719 is avail- 
able for allocation by the various as- 
sociations to their members’ accounts 
The figures were presented to dele- 
gates attending the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of the Manitoba Pool here recent- 
ly. Eighteen of the elevator 
tions did not show a surplus 


associations 


assocla- 


Net receipts of grain and other 
crops delivered to the organization's 
country elevators during the crop 


year total 40,987,000 bu 
44 408,000 in the previous year, ac- 
cording to the report. De- 
spite the decreased volume in the per- 
centage of the total, Manitoba deliv- 
received by cooperative 
tors were increased to 49% c 
to 48% in the 1956-57 crop year. In 
the 1955-56 crop year the figure 
od‘ 


compared to 


director's 


eries eleva- 


ympared 
was 
- BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Washington Wheat 


Growers to Convene 

SPOKANE, WASH The 
#f the Washington Associ- 
ation of Wheat held 


annual 
convention 


Growers will be 


at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
Nov. 17-18, according to an anounce- 
ment by Otto Amen, president of the 
organization. Registration will start 
at 8 a.m nd the convention will get 


it 9 a.m. Nov. 17 

Nov 17 will include 
deputy assistant ad- 
Foreign Agricul- 


under way 
Speakers 
George Parks, 


‘ 


ministrator of the 


tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Floyd Root, presi- 
dent, National Association of Wheat 


ifternoon will 


ymmittee meetings 


Growers. The 
be allotted to c 
The annual b will 
7 p.m. Nov 17 with Elwyn §S 
Schwartz, te professor of mu- 
sic, University Idaho, as guest 
Sessions Nov. 18 will be de- 


session 
anquet start it 


assUCilia 


speaker 


voted mainly to committee reports 
officers’ reports nd election of offi- 
cers 











E. D. Sterling 


JOINS PILLSBURY—E. D. Sterling 
has joined the headquarters flour 
production staff of the Pillsbury Co. 
as a milling superintendent, it has 
been announced by J. C. McNeil, 
manager of flour production. Mr. 
Sterling, a graduate of the University 
of Washington, has been associated 
with the flour and corn milling in- 
dustry for a number of years, most 
recently with the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, as mill superintend- 
ent. Mr. and Mrs. Sterling will make 
their home in Minneapolis. 





| We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,006 BUS 





l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











All Grades 
Specially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” °°BLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Villed hy the Rlodeett Family 


Inc., 


OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


1548 


Wisconsin 


Since 


Janesville, 


















Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 





Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington : 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours a 
| of consistent uniformity and highest quality. '@ 
‘S| ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN is, 
i 
ke | FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
| Domestic and Export Millers : 
aes ' CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. } 
Eastern Reor ntat : 
aster epresentative 
»§ 82 Beaver Street, New York City 8 















geles Grain Exchange are, left to right, seated: John Follmer, Follmer Grain 
Co., vice president; A. W. Blasingham, the Pillsbury Co., president, shown in 
the inset as he spoke during dedication ceremonies for the exchange’s new 
quarters, and L. D. Elfelt, Jr., Cargill, Inc., treasurer. Standing: Gabriel Bass, 
secretary; Paul H. Bimmerman, Quaker Oats Co.; J. W. Flammer, Flammer 
Grain Co.;: Thomas H. Jones, Poultrymen’s Coop. Assn., and F. E. Boss, Ralston 


Purina Co. 


Los Angeles Exchange in New Quarters 


The Los. Angeles Grain Exchange, 
I een located on the fifth 


e Farmers & Merchants 

I 124 W. 4th St., since its 

pol n July, 1913, has 

d to the new Grain Exchange 

Bldg. at 972 S. Goodrich Blvd. in east 
I An . 

The grain exchange quarters, con- 

sisting of a spacious call room, grain 


reception room, 
general office, 
member 


facilities, 
office and 
ffices of several 
who were formerly located in 
e Fatmers & Merchants Bank Bldg. 

the second floor. The building 
n in every respect and com- 
air-conditioned. 


secre iryv Ss 


er 


t 


FLOUR 


is your prime in- 


Buloh 
Stemine 


SW, J. Jennison Co. ) 
‘ Be 






“A Werle of Quality and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
S$ AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


M 





The new location is convenient to 
downtown Los Angeles, only 15 min- 
utes by the Santa Ana Freeway. For 
the accommodation of out-of-town 
visitors who may not be driving, the 
exchange and member firms will pro- 
vide transportation from the down- 
town area, which can be arranged by 
calling the secretary. 

The dedication ceremony for the 
new quarters held recently was at- 
tended by more than 150 members 
and guests representing most of the 
grain, feed and allied industries of 
California. Also present were repre- 
sentatives of railroads, banks and 
commodity brokerage firms. A trad- 
ing session at 1 p.m. preceded the 
ceremonies, following which A. W. 
Blasingham, the Pillsbury Co., ex- 
change president, told of the circum- 
stances which instigated the move 
away from downtown Los Angeles. 
The exchange and member firms with 
offices in the building held open house 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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for the balance of the afternoon, dur- 
ing which refreshments were served. 

Rules, regulations, trading stand- 
ards and codes of ethics established 
by the exchange promote the order- 
ly merchandising of large quantities 
of grain consumed by the cattle and 
poultry industry in the Los Angeles 
area. 

A daily trading session is held from 
1 to 1:30 p.m. with bid and asked 
prices of the various grains recorded 
during this period being published in 
a bulletin which is distributed to 
members and subscribers. Spot and 
prompt (10-day shipment) prices are 
reported to the local newspapers. 


ENTRANCE — Here is the entrance 
to the new Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change Bldg. from the west end. 





Mill Equipment Firms 
On West Coast Merge 


PORTLAND—The management of 
Larson & Baardson, Inc., Portland 
and Tacoma, and the J. J. Ross Mill 
Furnishing Co., Portland, announce 
the merger of their organizations, ef- 
fective immediately. In the transac- 
tion the physical assets of J. J. Ross 
have been purchased by Larson & 
Baardson and will operate under that 
name. 

The merger makes Larson & 
Baardson the largest firm serving the 
mill processing field in the states of 
Oregon and Washington, a company 
official stated, with complete facili- 
ties for the design, installation, sale 
and manufacture of equipment for 
the flour, feed, food chemical, wood, 
grain and seed industries. This in- 
cludes equipment for custom perfora- 
tion of screens, roll grinding and cor- 
rugating, together with stocks of silk, 
nylon and wire bolting cloth. 

J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. is 
one of the oldest firms of its type in 
the Pacific Northwest and is current- 
ly celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
Office and plant facilities are located 
at 708 N.E. 2nd Ave., Portland. 

Larson & Baardson, Inc., was in- 
corporated in 1957 by Forrest D. Lar- 
son, Tacoma, Wash., and Andrew B. 
Baardson, Portland. Both principals 
are graduate engineers and have ex- 
perience in sales management and 
on-the-job engineering. The firm has 
designed and built hay pelleting 
plants, bulk storage installations, au- 
tomatic pushbutton feed mills and 
has renovated and modernized exist- 
ing feed mills. 

Larson & Baardson is moving its 
Washington offices to a location mid- 
way between Tacoma and Seattle at 
Federal Way Shopping center. In 
Spokane the office will be at 41 E. 
Gray St. 
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Fred Frevert Joins 
Marketing Research 
Department of GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS Fred Frevert, 
with a 10-year background in the 
field of marketing research, has been 
named coordinator of marketing re- 
search surveys in General Mills, Inc., 


reorganized marketing research de- 
partment. 
Before joining GMI, Mr. Frevert 


was account research manager of the 


J. Walter Thompson Co. of New 
York, research manager for the 
Woman’s Home Companion, assist- 


ant research manager for Good Luck 
Margarine of Chicago and research 
analyst for the Opinion Research 
Corp. of Princeton, N.J. He received 


his B.A. degree in 1947 from the 
University of Minnesota and com- 
pleted one year of graduate work 
there. 

Mr. Frevert will handle a special 
section of marketing research pro- 
jects in cooperation with Dr. Gove 


Laybourn, newly appointed coordina- 
tor of marketing research 
Dr. Laybourn joined the marketing 
research staff of GMI in April, 1955, 
and has served as a research analyst 
since that time. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1950 and was previously em- 
ployed by the Psychological Corp. of 
New York. 

James Bueide, who has been in 
charge of the consumer survey 
tion, now becomes product research 
manager for two GMI marketing 
groups—cereals and flour. He will 
also acting coordinator of 
the marketing groups research. The 
former director of marketing studies 
for the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 


services. 


sec- 


serve as 





Fred Frevert 


une, Mr. Bueide joined GMI in Aug- 
ust, 1955. He received his M.A. in 
statistics from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

“Our marketing research depart- 
ment has now been set up in two 
divisions to better serve the concept 
and needs of the marketing groups,” 
said J. E. Ratner, director of creative 


and marketing services for GMI. 
“One will handle our basic market 


research while the other will work in 
close liaison with product marketing 
teams.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS GRAIN FIRM 
ULMER, IOWA — Robert Gaffney 





has purchased the Ulmer Grain Co. 
from Lewis E. Eichhorn. 
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NEW NABISCO BAKERY—The illustration at the top shows an aerial view 
of the National Biscuit Co.’s new $15 million bakery at Fair Lawn, N.J. The 
four-block-long plant will produce $60 million yearly in crackers and cookies. 
Below is shown the master control console, an electronic brain which directs 
mixing operations. Before each day's operations, the console is pre-set to 
deliver the required ingredients for numerous cracker and cookie formulas 
to one of 16 mixers. Then at the touch of the “start’’ button, the console with- 
draws from storage, via automatic conveyors, the right amounts of the right 
materials for each formula. It weighs each ingredient, sifts the dry materials, 
and delivers them to the right mixing machine in proper sequence—all elec- 


tronically. 


National Biscuit 
Dedicates New 
Fair Lawn Plant 


FAIR LAWN, N. J.—A new bis- 
cuit and cracker bakery of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. was opened here 


in October, costing $15 million, ac- 
cupying a 40 acre site, and capable 
of producing more than 175 million 
pounds of crackers and cookies a 
year. 

Taking part in dedication ceremo- 
nies were George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent of the company, Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner of New Jersey and R. J. 
Vander Plaat, mayor of Fair Lawn. 
Norman J. Dick is bakery manager 

The opening of the Fair Lawn bak- 
ery climaxed a huge plant mederni- 
zation expansion program launched 
by Nabisco 12 years The com- 
pany has invested $180 million in this 
move to completely revamp its pro- 
duction facilities. 

The new plant will supply baked 
foods to thousands of stores in 
eral northeastern Employing 
approximately 1,500 persons, the new 
bakery required more than 28 months 
to build and is designed to utilize the 
most modern production and pack- 
aging techniques. Eight 300 ft. trav- 
eling band ovens perform the baking 
operations. Each oven can produce 
up to 700,000 crackers an hour. 

One of the most complex pieces of 
automatic equipment is the master 
control which supervises 
mixing operations. At the beginning 
of each day’s operations this console 

an electronic brain—is pre-set to 
deliver the ingredients for numerous 
cracker and cookie recipes to one of 
16 mixing machines. Then, at the 
touch of a button, the console with- 
draws from storage—via automatic 
conveyors—the right amounts of the 
right ingredients for each recipe. 


ago 


sev- 
states. 


console 


Each ingredient is weighed, the dry 





materials are sifted ind all ar 
brought to the proper mixer in the 
correct sequence. Raw materials are 


brought in by trains or trucks at the 
northern end of the bakery. Flour, 


sugar, shortenings, mclasses and syr- 
ups are conveyed by the most ad- 
vanced bulk-handling equipment yet 
devised 

The walls are of a smooth-faced 


} 


tile; with pastel colored ceilings and 
205,000 sq. ft of polished maple floor- 
ing. More than 22,500 sq. ft. of win- 
dow area and a wide expanse of 
fluorescent lighting give excellent il- 
lumination. A ferced draft vent 
tion system provides a complete 
change of air every four minute 
throughout the plant. 

The plant consumes 
flour, 1,750,000 Ib. sugar, 1,700,000 
shortening, 90,000 lb. cheese and 218.- 
000 Ib. salt a month 

Nabisco adds the name of Fair 
Lawn Bakery to a roster of 
plants in Atlanta, Cambridge, Mass 


8 500.000 


company 


Chicago, Denver, Houston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., and 
St. Louis. New bakeries havi Iso 


been built since World War II in To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, and Montreal in 
Canada 
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Food & Drug Names 


Scientific Director 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration announced the 
establishment of a new position of 
scientific director of the FDA recent- 
ly and named Dr. Paul L. Day, bio- 
chemist at the University of Arkan- 


sas School of Medicine, to fill the 
post. 
Making the announcement was 


George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drugs, who said the position 
was established to “strengthen the 
scientific organization of the FDA.” 
He said Dr. Day will be responsible 
for maintaining the scientific quality 
of the department's work and for co- 
ordinating all of its research efforts, 





Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
Canadian Scientist 
In Agriculture, Dies 


OTTAWA—Dr. K. W. Neatby, di- 
rector of science service, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture died in Mon- 


treal Oct. 27. He was 58 


One of Canada’s most outstanding 
scientists, Dr. Neatby played a wide 
ind varied part in the development of 
igriculture in Canada. Starting iz 
1926 he was fi six vears ereal 
specialist of the Rust Research Lal 
ratory 1 Win ipes Fron 1935 1 
1940 he Ss head of the department 
of field « s, I rsit f Alberta 
ind f the next six years was dire« 
to f the Line Elevat I Ser 
ce at Winnipeg. He was 1 f ret 
tor of science service, ¢ la Depart 
ment of Agriculture, in 1946 

Dr. Neatby graduated fr the 
if ersity seasKkatcnew I 1926 
\\ I | ISA de f n genetics a 
plant breeding. He received his Ph.D 
n cs nd plan patl log tron 
the I ersity of Minnesota in 1931 
In 1933-34, he was aw led a fellow- 
ship from the U.S. National Research 
Council t d Work it Cambridge 
U ersit Eng! i, on the genetics 

ist resistance 

I Neatby was a Fellow of the 
Roy Society Canada (1947) i 
FF M f the U.S. National Research 
Coun (1933) Fellow of the Uni- 
ersity of Cambridge, England 
(1934); and a Fellow of the American 
Ass ition for the Advancement of 
ST e (1940). He was a member! 

American Genetics Assn., the 

Canadian Phytopathological Society 
the Winnipeg Scientific Club, the 
istern Canadian Society of Agrono- 
my and the Professional Institute of 
the Public Service of Canada. He was 

past president of the Agricultur 
Institute of Canada 

. s THe SY . — 


Sugar Quota Raised 
To 9,100,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


nt of Agriculture vosted by 100.- 
WW tons, 1 new total of 9,100,000 
Ss. the } Sugar t t can yt 
KE d I U.S. this é 
Olt Ss 1 tne ] reast s 
Csifile mes Su 
ss ] e weeks Dé 
Ie I Ss crop begins ¢ 
g to n { this fall 
in cnar Vi e third lerea 
n this ye S The q was 
ginally ed at 8,800,000 tons 
ind has S Ga ip \ three 
success 0,0 boosts. The 
last pre s se was rdered ir 
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New Record Movement 


From Churchill Hinted 


WINNIPEG Roughly one week 
after the last boat cleared the port 
of Churchill on Hudson Bay to end 
the present shipping season out ol 
that port, sales of wheat were con- 
firmed for 1959. While it was not 
made known how much was in lved 
to date for the 1959 shipping season 
out of Manitol northern port, it 
was described as substantial Dy one 
official of the (¢ l Wi! t Board 
Rumors cu I ! rade cil I 

alr dy hintin t ew cord 

\ nt out ot ¢ lr xt \ 7 
I ( [ | r j ‘ 18 

hels ver booked 
to clea xt ir. In ft 1958 ship 
pir season out o 1! ll 55 boats 
Cc iredqd wit 195 nil n busi S 
wheat to erseas destinations 





EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


LYKES KNOWS 
FLOUR EXPORTERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS 
AND FLOUR 
EXPORTERS KNOW 
LYKES 





Let Lykes handle your flour ship- 
ments expertly modern car- 
er ng Ss. GULF 








6 AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
FROM U. S. GULF PORTS 
TO THE WORLD— 


AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Office at NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont 
Brownsville, Chicag Corpus Christi, Dallas 
Kar Lake Charlies, Memphis, Mo 
bile rthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash 





OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 














Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


PRIVATE 





OFFE & CARKENER. INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
> 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
° 
Domestic and Export Flour 


WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


go 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
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1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 


Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. 
Telephone: FR 2-2100 
World-famous restaurants 
= § COLLEGE Imm 
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(OF Well ofthe Gen. 
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STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. * 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 
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flexible system of quotas than is the 
case under IWA. 

“This suggestion might be develop- 
ed in such a way that more flexibility 
could be gotten into the program, a 
greater share of the total world 
trade be handled under the program, 
and quota obligations be kept effec- 
tive on both sides. This is not a rec- 
ommendation from the industry but 
is advanced as one thought which 
might be given consideration by those 
working on a plan for renewal. 

“If broader quotas cannot be work- 
ed into the agreement, then it is es- 
sential that tolerances in the quotas, 
as spelled out in the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, be made as liberal as possible 
and provision also be included for 
adequate movement under non-IWA 
programs to importing countries.” 

Free Choice Needed 

The committee’s letter stressed 
that the most serious problem from 
the standpoint of U.S. flour millers, 
which has developed under IWA, has 
been the many stifling restrictions 
placed on trade by many importing 
countries through the imposition of 
import licenses, through the mani- 
pulation of quotas and licenses to the 
importers, and in other ways. The 
millers feel it is absolutely essential 
that any new agreement provide that 
importers be given freedom of choice 
as between wheat and flour as well 
as maximum freedom in how they 
handle the imports of either. 

In this regard the MNF committee 
recommends that Article I, Part I, 
under the heading of “Objectives” in 
the agreement be changed to read as 
follows: 


“The objectives of this agree- 
ment are to assure supplies of 
wheat and wheat flour to import- 
ing countries and markets for 
wheat and wheat flour to export- 
ing countries at equitable and sta- 
ble prices and by this means to 
promote the freest possible flow 
of trade amongst the signatory 
countries in the interest of broad- 
er markets and improved health 
and nutrition. 

“It is the consensus of the signa- 
tories that the imposition of quotas 
or licensing arrangements which 
impede such free flow or which 
promote the establishment of eco- 
nomically unjustified processing 
plants behind such _ protective 
screens should be discouraged.” 


The letter went on to say: “It 
should be a major objective of our 
government in the negotiations lead- 
ing up to renewal to insist that the 
spirit of the International Wheat 
Agreement be to maximize the pos- 
sibility of trade in either wheat or 
flour between nations rather than to 
permit restrictive clauses. We believe 
this can be done only if a provision 
is written into the agreement stat- 
ing that such restrictive actions are 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of 
the agreement. 

“Members of our industry also feel 
that the agreement would be 
strengthened if commercial trade be- 
tween signatory countries were auto- 
matically recorded under IWA as 
long as quotas are unfilled and sales 
are qualified under IWA.” 


e®ee 
—Britain— 
LONDON—The British govern- 
ment cannot, under any circum- 
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stances, rejoin the International 
Wheat Agreement as at present con- 
stituted. The reasons for this seem- 
ingly inflexible attitude have been dis- 
closed by George S. Bishop, an under- 
secretary in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Firstly, the U.K. government ob- 
jects to the present agreement be- 
cause it contains no provisions link- 
ing the disposal of surplus stocks to 
its working. Secondly, it does nothing 
to discourage excess production and 
nothing to encourage increased con- 
sumption. It also lacks effective pro- 
visions to insure that prices move 
freely within the agreed range 

Mr. Bishop says that his govern- 
ment shares the concern of other 
governments about the world wheat 
situation and that the present 
sion in Geneva provides a chance for 
a new approach. 

Britain’s refusal to participate in 
the agreement is not a question of a 
few cents a bushel added to or sub- 
tracted from the price—it is because 
the agreement, as presently set-up, 
can serve no useful purpose at all. 
Sales registered with the council as 
having been negotiated under the 
auspices of IWA, add up to only a 


ses- 


small fraction of the 30 million tons 
which go into world trade every 
year. 


Mr. Bishop has revealed that Bri- 
tain will be represented at the nego- 
tiating conference for a new agree- 
ment which is scheduled to be held in 
the spring of 1959 
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pressing the view they voiced at the 
1955 international wheat conference 
when they said that-the disposal of 
wheat surpluses could not be a pure- 
ly commercial operation; the needs 
of millions of people in the under- 
developed countries unable to pur- 
chase wheat, through lack of finan- 
cial resources, must be taken into 
account. 
Freight Charge Effect 

Since prices under the pact are 
fixed on f.o.b. basis, the landed price 
in India is 30% or more higher 
owing to freight charges, while in 
some areas of the country the price 
of wheat to consumers is almost 50% 
higher than the price paid by Ameri- 
can or Canadian consumers due to 
extra transportation costs. 

An Indian official puts it this way: 
“While the average per capita in- 
come of an Indian is about one-fourth 
or one-fifth of that of the average 
American or Canadian, he has to pay 
one fourth or one fifth more for his 
wheat than the American or Cana- 
dian pays.” 

The fact that less than a quarter 
of the world wheat trade is covered 
by IWA puts India, where the con- 
sumption of wheat is on the increase, 
in a difficult position, it is felt. The 
agreement has been found to be dis- 
advantageous to the less-developed 
countries in Asia because of the pre- 


vailing one-price system and _ the 
heavy cost of transport over long 
distances. 
e@ee 
—Canada— 


CALGARY—A completely new ap- 
proach by the countries participating 
in the current International Wheat 
Agreement discussions is necessary, 
according to J. E. Brownlee, presi- 
dent of United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
He warns that any agreement which 
leaves out Canada’s principal cus- 


tomer—the U.K.—-would make com- 
paratively small appeal to Canada 
(The U.K. has twice declined to par- 
ticipate in the agreement.) 


“It must be admitted that for the 


past six years the ment has had 
little, if any, effect on world wheat 
trade with respect to volume or 
price,” Mr. Brownlee declares 

The agreement assumed its pres- 
ent form in 1948, Mr. Bi nlee 1 
calls, against a background of world 
scarcity. Under the circumstances of 
that time, importing countries wish- 
ed to assure themselves of future 
purchases commitments which 
seemed to be of value to exporting 
countries ; 

Present circumstances are entire- 
ly different nd require different 
ipproach, Mr. Brownlee s sts. The 
existing world whea plus l 
most certain to continue for a num- 
ber of years ahead. In porting coun- 
tries have no reason 1 lear either 
wheat shortage or |} p s durir 
the foreseeable future 

Modern Pact Needed 

Mr. Brownlee suggested that it 

should be possible to devise an agree- 


ment that is more 
day circumstances l i 
an example, that Canad nd oth 
exporting countries, instead of aski 


importing countries to make prom- 
ises, might “offer them conces ns 
based upon their actt chases 
d ri SUCCESSIVE periods 

The hope would be t 1 
some incentive for increasing im- 
ports,’’ he considers. “In addition, at- 
tempts might be made to bring under 
some control by the International 
Wheat Council subsidized wheat ex- 


ports whether these are designed sim- 
ply for the purpose of getting rid of 
intended to afford as- 
iving countries, or are 
stimulate the consump- 


surpluses 
sistance to rec 
designed to 


tion of wheat 








Mr. Brownlee believes that it will 
be disappointing if the IWA discus- 
sions that are now under way do not 
lead to something “both more con- 
structive ind more comprehensive” 
than now exists. He suggested that 
Canada should give lead toward 
such an improved program 

“Inevitably ernational trade is 
the subject of negotiations and agree 
ments betwee different govern- 
ments. Usually these are of two-wa 
nature, affecting both the exports 
ind the imports of the countries 
volved. It is only with a few commo- 
dities, wheat, ti sugar and rubl 
that attempts have been i \ 
general commodity reen 
regulate trade ir single comn 
apart from all other trade. These 
volve many difficulties and the theory 
on which general dit, et 
ments are based has not yet beer 
firmly established 

eee 
Ecuador 

GENEVA—Herman Orellana, rep 
resenting Ecuador at the United N 
tions wheat conference here, stated 
that while the resent pact contril 
uted to a stable wheat price, the new 
agreement should be made more effi 
cient. The balance between supp! 


and demand shoul inate surplus 
stocks, he considered The 


strument should be flexible and 


1 eum 


new in- 


quotas should be increased or d 
creased, according to circumstances 
Mr. Orellana asserted that finan 
cial provisions in the agreeme 
should allow importing countries to 


urrencies 


pay in national c 
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MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
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RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
| | fe BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Cable Address “RAYBAR”™ 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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buyer these days. Many mills in the 
Southwest figured in the contracts 
awarded for overseas relief flour last 


ar 


week. There has also been some U.N. 


relief flour buying for shipment to 
Beirut. Otherwise, export business 
has been limited. 

Clears are very tight. Demand is 


good with supplies limited. This situ- 
ation is expected to continue for the 
next 30 to 60 days. Prices were up 5¢ 
to 10¢ over a week ago, with orders 
going unfilled 
Quotations Nov. 7, 
City, cottons: Hard 


carlots, Kansas 
winter wheat 


bakery short patent $5.35 @ 5.45, 
standard 95% patent $5.25 @ 5.35, 


straight $5@5.10; established brands 
of family flour $6.20@7, with the top 
price on nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of 13.50% to 14.50% pro- 
tein $4.75@4.90, first clears of 11% 
protein $4.40@4.45, clears of 1% ash 
and higher $4.10@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 113% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
128%, compared with 45% the pre- 
ceding week and 170% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
on family and bakery flour were 





Specia lists 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





in IMlillin 
Canadian Hard. Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran Shee eee $41.50@42.50 $36.00@37.50 $43.50@44.50 $....@51.00 $....@53.50 
Standard midds. ..... 43.00@44.50 37.00@38.50 45.50@46.50 ...-@52.00 ....-@51.50 
Flour midds. ieee” RARE RAY lee ROR plait 
Be vc ccaseenes 48.00@48.50 42.50@43.00 48.00@5!.00 ....@60.00 " bens 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Re occ ire on Kae eE $34.25@35.00 $39.75@40.25 $....@44.00 $46.00@46.75 $....@.... 
OO ee are ——- 43.50@44.00 — 49.50@50.25 . ee 
Be OU cv vccccens os) whee whee coset ¥s<s > # Hee ae @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ED nn bus punk 6 ameew $52.00@54.00 $55.00@56.00 $64.00 @65.00 
Winnipeg ......-+-+++- 36.00@39.00 40.00@45.00 49.00@53.00 





about unchanged; clears advanced 10 
@12¢. Quotations Nov. 7, basis Kan- 
sas City: Family flour $6.22, bakery 
short patent $5.41, bakery intermedi- 
ate $5.31, first clears $4.93, second 
clears $4.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour contin- 
ued slow the past week, with closing 
prices about 4¢ sack higher than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: With the trade show- 
ing continued resistance to current 
prices, flour business flattened close 
to the vanishing point for mills of the 
Hutchinson area. Domestic business 
was restricted to a few small p.d.s. 
lots. Domestic commitments restrict- 
ed many mills to limited participation 
in the government buying for export 
which transpired. Shipping directions 
flowed freely. Operations generally 
exceeded 100% and promise continu- 
ance this week. Prices closed at the 
same figures as a week earlier. Quo- 
tations Nov. 7, Kansas City basis: 
Hard winter family short patent $5.85 
@5.95, bakers’ patent $5.15@5.20, 
standard $5.05 @5.10. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
and were classed as moderate. Run- 
ning time and directions were extra- 
ordinarily good and exports very 
good. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged on both family and bak- 
ery flours. Quotations Nov. 7, deliv- 


but most of the business was for gov- 
ernment order. Sales were estimated 
at 150% to 175% of capacity. Run- 
ning time continued on a 5% day ba- 
sis. Bakers’ flour was 5¢ lower and 
first clears were 10¢ higher. Quota- 
tions Nov. 7, 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.80@7; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $5.60@5.70, first 
clears $4.85@4.95, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: A spurt in spring wheat 
flour sales during the week ending 
Nov. 10 brought an end to the long, 
dreary succession of periods during 
which sales departments rang up the 
“no sale” sign. Even so, the buying 
flurry, which was short-lived, was 
received with mixed emotions, since 
the sales were effected only by mak- 
ing rather sharp price concessions. 

Total sales in this area were esti- 
mated at around 75% of five-day 
milling capacity, with spring wheat 
flours taking the limelight. Other 
types of flour held at an unchanged 
volume. Reports indicated the job- 
bing trades did most of the buying, 
with wholesale bakers tending to 
hold off. Estimates of price conces- 
sions ranged to 10¢ sack or more. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.70@6.10, standard $5.60@6, 
clear $5.40@5.90; hard winter short 








~ 
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) ered Oklahoma points in carlots: $5.20@5.80, 95% patent $5.10@5.70, 
’ X Family short patent $6.40 @6.60, clear $5.65; family flour $7; soft win- 
q FA) O g y -t£d / iN standard $5.70@5.90; bakery unen- ter high ratio $7.20, short patent 
e iN riched short patent $5.77@5.87, 95% $6.75, standard $5.15 @5.75, clear 
Ar standard patent $5.67@5.77, straight $4.95; cookie and cracker flour, pa- 
I) YX) grade $5.62@5.72. Truck lots higher _ pers, $5.05. 
\/ {x on all grades. St. Louis: Flour millers reported 
Ft. Worth: There was a slight im- better volume for the week, with 


provement in flour demand last week, sales near 70% of capacity. Govern- 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
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delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
AX Spring family Ne RR cae $ m 4 .. $5.32@7.00 $...@... $...@... $...@7.10 
TAN Ue eee 5.70@6.10 ...@... oe — Pee yt ee 
f Spring high gluten --......... see. 1..@... 6.01@6.ii a Soe @... 6.57@6.77 
, } pring short i Ey LF Sh, ERE a ... 5.71@5.81 dee vive eer tet: 6.27@6.47 
{ THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS co., LIMITED Sorins prae ty biandss cvemssecseeiae 5.60@6.00 or ¥ 71 oe nee, <a — 6 it oe 
y ONE WE WON nc ce ncncadoee $4005.90 5.58@5.8! eH it) 17 @5.50 5.88@6.13 
(\ Hard winter family CIP REAR NED AON, 36 7.00 8 ti 6.20 7.00 5.50@6.85 a bg 
i Ce Cn cus cen kus eieleébe ' . + ae .35@5. oats ; .5@ ! 
\\ Hard winter standard .............. sos 70 em ce 205.35 . Be 35 5.80@6.3! 
IN Hard winter first clear ............. ---@5.65 ...@... 4.40@4.90 ...@4.95 5.50@5.73 
iN Soft winter short patent see oe ed oe =e pe oe Leh + ae 7.4307 74 

° Weeae GPU ccesesccesecece ° ° eee se eee eee eee eee 

MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR NN ST Cee Gas oe p _ cat - ‘§ oe ..-@4.90 5.18@5.77 
VA Soft winter first clear .............. ..-@4.95 ...@ , ERE ee ae > 4.63@5.37 
YN i PE eta le«catens cae e6-se 5.04@5.05 4.72@4.82 eee ops oe ... 5.54@5.59 
M Ls AT aN ba any ot (cued baawrenedeenee 4.29@4.30 3.97@4.07 um — . a : 4.74@4.84 

IL : V\ Es cicciadi~s decntawde oes vet ..- 6.05@6.15 on a ia ; aon A 
all — PE V/ New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG Spring EN ety eee 9 S...07.10 $...@... $..-@7.12 $. 597-19 ‘8c 

See WAN WOMNEE ...ccccorets ccuncd 6.74@6.84 6.85@6.95 6.74@6.84 6.68@6.73 6 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON fs rr ee ere ee 6.44@6.54 6.55@6.65 6.44@6.54 ett Yeh 6.20@6.40 
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ment relief flour awards provided 
the main outlet. However, a conces- 
sion in spring wheat flour prices 
brought in some fair-sized orders. 
Buying was for 30 to 60 days ahead. 

Hard wheat flour sales showed no 
improvement, although order back- 
logs are low enough to permit re- 
booking. Pronounced resistance to in- 
creased prices on Kansas and soft 
wheat flours was evident, especially 
in view of the upswing in millfeed 
prices. 

Shipping directions continue to ta- 
per off, although this has not yet 
been reflected in reduced running 
time. Mills are requesting prompt is- 
suance of government flour award 
directions to fill the slack in domes- 
tic business. 

Quotations Nov. 7, 100 lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.70, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.50; bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.85, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.90, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.50, 
standard $5.35, clears $4.95; spring 
short patent $5.75, standard $5.65, 
clears $5.50. 


East 


Boston: A fairly substantial price 
break last week attracted a limited 
volume of buying interest from small- 
er operators. Most trading was small 
and subsided when prices staged a 
modest recovery. 

Spring wheat flour finished 5¢ to 
10¢ net lower, after declining as much 
as 15¢. Hard wheat flour dipped 4¢ 
at midweek and then recovered half 
of the extreme decline. Soft wheat 
flours continued relatively inactive, 
with no variation in prices compared 
with the preceding week. 

Buying interest was confined to 
spring wheat flours. Most buyers who 
contracted for limited lots were in 
a low inventory position. The price 
decline revealed the necessity for 
making modest increases. On _ the 
other types, interest was dull, with 
very little moved outside of normal 
scattered lots for nearby require- 
ments. 

Quotations Nov. 8: Spring short 
patents $6.4446.54, standard $6.34@ 
6.44, high gluten $6.74@6.84, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.13@6.24, standard $5.98@ 
6.09; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.34@ 
6.98: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27 @5.67; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87 @7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: There was a little push in 
spring wheat flour last week. Cover- 
age was fair at prices somewhat be- 
low going levels. There was a lot of 
buyer hesitancy on the move. Many 
consumers backed away with the in- 
tention of coming in after the first 
of the year. But others—who were 
running low on inventories—added a 





fair amount of flour to their books. 
Spring wheat flour ended the week 
5¢ lower. 

Kansas flour held _ unchanged 
There were some scattered sales made 
on a fill-in basis. 

Spring wheat clears were scarce 
and up 10¢. Lower protein clears also 
advanced 10¢. There was some ac- 
tivity in clears, with protection given 
against the rise. 

Cake and pastry 
changed, and the 
strong. 

The elections apparently acted as 
a brake on exports because activity 
was down from the previous week. 
The United Nations, Norway, the 
Philippines, Israel and India were ac- 
tual or potential customers. India’s 
wheat requirements seem to be filled 
for the present. 

Local retail bakeries enjoyed good 
sales volume on their Hallowe'en pro- 
motions. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Three mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6 days and the remaining two mills 
5 days. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.57@6.77, short 
$6.27 @ 6.47, standard $6.17 @ 6.42, 
straight $6.37, first clear $5.88@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.95@6.41, stand- 
ard $5.80@6.31, first clear $5.50@ 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43@4 
7.74, standard $6.03@7.04, straight 
$5.18@5.77, first clear $4.63@5.37. 

New York: Highlights of the week 
in the local flour market centered 
around expanded purchases of spring 
wheat types and export activity. The 
spring wheat flour buying stepped up 
toward the end of the week as prices 
dropped to a point comparable with 
the last buying wave in August. A 
fair percentage of the trade booked 
a 30 to 60-day supply during the flur- 
ry. However, by the week end the 
activity had subsided and inquiry was 
dull on all types of bakery flours. 
Throughout the week directions were 
slow to fair on bakery flours, but 
fairly brisk for family and semolina 
In the export field, UNICEF was re- 
portedly accepting bids on two ship- 
ments totaling 17,500 tons of flour 
for delivery at Beirut and Port Said, 
the first half of January and first 
half of February. Flour was booked 
through a U.S. mill at prices of $74.44 
ton for first shipment and $73.99 ton 
second shipment, cost and freight. 
Some inquiry from Norway was also 
reported. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring short 
patent $6.44@6.54, standard $6.34@G 
6.44, high gluten $6.74@6.84, clears 
$6.05 @6.35; hard winter short $6.16@ 
6.26, standard $6.02@6.12; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.37@7; eastern 


flour held un- 
undertone was 
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soft wheat straights $5.25@5.65; high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: A moderate volume of 
spring and high gluten flours was 
sold last week. Many bakers now 
have springs on the books to last un- 
til the end of 1958, and a few through 
March. Commitments were made only 
by those with contracts about to ex- 
pire. Others apparently count on 
large wheat supplies to press prices 
lower later. 

Sales were slow on all other pat- 
ents last week. Directions ranged 
from fairly good to good. 

Quotations Nov. 7, 100 lb. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.93@5.95, 
medium $5.98@6, short $6.05@6.08; 
spring standard patents $6.25@6.33, 
medium $6.30@6.38, short $6.35 @6.43, 
first clear $6.10@6.47, high gluten 
$6.68@6.73; advertised family pat- 
ents $7.10, unadvertised $6.65@6.75; 
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pastry and cake flours $5.32@7.60. 

Philadelphia: Irregularity crept in- 
to the local flour market last week, 
with spring grades giving a little 
ground and hard winters moving up 
a notch. Dealings appeared to accel- 
erate on the development, although 
advices in the trade indicated that the 
total volume changing hands was 
about on a par with recent weeks, 
the difference being more hand-to- 
mouth transactions originating with 
those still unwilling to commit them- 
selves to broader coverage. 

Mill representatives see indications 
of expanded buying in the offing, even 
though price ideas of bakers and job- 
bers remain below current postings. 
And there are some who think costs 
may go up in the wake of the recent 
election. However, others think a 
shortage of storage facilities might 
come to pass in view of the larger 
harvest and put pressure on values. 

Quotations Nov. 7, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.85@6.95, short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@ 
6.55, first clear $6.40@6.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.95@6.05, standard 
$5.85 @5.95; soft winter, nearby $4.80 
@4.90. 


South 

New Orleans: Flour sales are still 
slack, with bakers displaying no more 
enthusiasm for adding to contracts 
on moderate strengthening in wheat 
futures than on previous market 
weakness. Wheat trading ranged nar- 
rowly and encouraged buyers to wait 
for a better level at which to extend 
backlogs. Bakery flour buying was 
mostly from the small percentage of 
the trade with contracts nearing ex- 
haustion, and these in most cases, 
confined purchase to small spot ship- 
ments or p.d.s. Old contracts are be- 
ing used up faster than expected, in- 
dicating replenishment in the near fu- 
ture. Clears met an active demand. 
Even hard winter clears of .70 ash, 
which had been slow, were actively 
sought. Hard winter proteins were in 
demand from blenders and bakers. 
Soft flour sales were about the same 
as they have been, with occasional 
moderate orders from sweet goods 
bakers low on contracts and cracker, 
cookie and specialty types. Family 
flour outlets improved. Export flour 
demand was better. Pakistan bought 
3,000 tens of soft white flour and Co- 
lombia booked 1,000 tons of springs. 
Norway bought modest amounts of 
.60 ash hard wheat flour for Novem- 
ber 15 Gulf loading. Other foreign in- 
quiry was slow. 

Quotations, Nov. 7, carlots, in 100 
Ib. papers: Hard winter bakery short 


patent $5.75@5.90, standard $5.60@ 
5.70, first clear $4.55@4.85; spring 
shert patent $6.20@6.40, standard 


$6 @6.20, first clear $5.70@6, high glu- 
ten $6.30@6.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.60, straight $4.85@5.10, 
first clear $4.20@4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.70@6.15. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: There was no new export 
flour business in the Pacific North- 
west the past week. Mills are still 
grinding near capacity, but the pace 
has slowed slightly. No domestic buy- 
ing was reported. 
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Portland: Flour demand tapered off 
last week, with prices steady. Pro- 
duction was off slightly, with some 
mills down to a six-day week after 
running heavily for quite a period. 
Others, however, are still trying to 
catch up on their backlog of bookings. 
The government was in the market 
early, but California mills got the 
business. Quotations Nov. 7 (un- 
changed): High gluten $6.90, all 
Montana $6.57, clears $6.49, bluestem 
bakers $6.44, cake $7.09, pastry $6.09, 
pie $5.74, whole wheat $6.24, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
has been fairly good, and mills are 
enjoying better running time now 
than they were some weeks ago, 
which could be the result of fall busi- 
ness and the need for making some 
shipments prior to the close of navi- 
gation. 

Domestic prices are steady, with 
an advance in the price of top patents 
pending. Quotations Nov. 7: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $5.95@ 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 


less 


count, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 
Bookings of winter wheat flour 


were not too extensive during the 
week. Most buyers have flour on con- 
tract until the end of the year. In- 
terest from overseas buyers in this 
type of flour is very limited at the 
present time. Quotations Nov. 7: $4, 
100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 
Marketings of winter wheat have 
been heavy this fall, reflecting the 
good crop harvested. Offerings of 
wheat are plentiful, with mills only 
able to take in supplies as they mill 
and ship the flour. Quotations Nov. 7: 
$1.47@1.48 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 
Winnipeg: Exports of Canadian 
flour to overseas destinations for the 
week ended Nov. 6 dropped to 202.600 
sacks, compared with the preceding 
week's total of 1,102,600 sacks which 


included a large amount for south- 
east Asia under the Colombo Plan 
The current total included 76,600 


sacks for International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. The total a week ear- 
lier was 116,900 sacks. Domestic trade 
in flour continues steady. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Nov. 8: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $6@6.40; sec- 
ond patents, cottons, $5.75@6.15; sec- 
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ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.75@5. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye grain and 
flour markets were almost wholly de- 
void of trading activity the past week. 
Rye flour prices moved up 5¢ but, 
with quotations 45¢ above the sales 
period of last August, there was lit- 
tle inclination to take on additional 
supplies. There was just a smattering 
of p.d.s. buying in this market. Ship- 
ping directions, too, were very slow, 
although most users have flour to 
draw on until about Jan. 1. Quota- 
tions Nov. 7: Pure white No. 1 $4.72 
@4.82, -medium $4.52@4.62, dark 
$3.97 @ 4.07. 

Chicago: Rye flour passed another 
week in the central states area with 
very little buying and no price 
changes. The trade seems to be 
bought up for immediate needs and 
finds little of a market-making na- 
ture to encourage other than a “wait 
and see”’ attitude. Quotations Nov. 7: 


White patent $5.04@5.05, medium 
$4.84@4.85, dark $4.29@4.30. 
Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 


last week. There was little interest 
in the market. Quotations Nov. 7: 
White $5.54@5.59, medium $5.34@ 
5.39, dark $4.74@4.84. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ued on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
a car sold here and there over this 
area. Directions remain fairly good. 
Quotations Nov. 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.43@5.45, 
medium $5.14@5.25, dark $4.68@ 4.69; 
rye meal $4.69@4.93. 

Philadelphia: Firmness 
on the local rye market 
on small takings by those in im- 
mediate need. The Nov. 7 quotation 
on rye white of $5.55@5.65 was 5¢ 
sack above the previous week 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 7: 
dark $6.30, white patent $7.30 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues to 
be fairly good, with supplies ade- 
quate and prices firm. Quotations 
Nov. 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues to show 
sonal strength, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations Nov. 8: Rolled oats in 80 Ib 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100 lb 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 


developed 
last week 


Pure 


sea- 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





narily good demand for shorts. Bran 
advanced $1.25 and shorts $3. Quota- 
tions Nov. 7, straight cars: Bran $37 
@38, mill run $38.88@39.88, shorts 
$40.75@41.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was very active until the end of the 
week, when it tapered off. Offerings 
were light for immediate shipment. 
Quotations Nov. 7, burlaps: Bran $44, 
gray shorts $47.50, bulk middlings 
$46, delivered Texas common points; 
$1.50 to $2 higher on bran; $3 to 
$3.50 higher on shorts and $4 higher 
on middlings compared with one 
week previous. 

Chicago: Increased interest in 
millfeeds, which some observers said 
seemed to be a post-election develop- 
ment, pushed the market up sharp- 
ly in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 10. By the end of 
the period, however, the bloom ap- 





peared to be off and some softness 


was apparent. Quotations Nov. 7: 
Bran $41.50@42.50, standard midds. 
$43@44.50, flour midds. $44.50@46, 
red dog $48@48.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices advanced 
sharply with bulk feeds up $4.50 ton. 
Offerings for immediate shipment 
were difficult to find and, when dis- 
covered, commanded a $1 premium. 
Only meager offerings were avail- 
able for shipment this week. 

Both feed mixers and jobbers were 
active buyers, with indications of an 
urgent need for nearby supplies. Most 
pressing demand came from nearby 
areas, although bulk bran moved to 
eastern markets as offers increased 
to $1 under the Kansas City basis. 
Some resistance was encountered as 
bidding for dwindling supplies pulled 
prices higher. Although formula feed 
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Bran 
$45.50 


to up $1. Quotations Nov. 7: 
$43.50@ 44.50, standard midds 
@46.50, red dog $48@51. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed were 
last week higher. 
Supplies are still plentiful for immed- 
iate shipment 
wheat are being mixed 
grains for livestock 
Quotations Nov. 7, 


sales 
good and prices 
Some poorer grades of 
feed 

purposes here. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


with 


points: Bran $46.40@48.15, standard 
middlings $46.90 @ 48.15 red dog 
$60.90 @62.15. 

Philadelphia: A stronger tone de- 


veloped on the local millfeed market 
last week to discourage forward com- 
mitments. Those in need of replenish- 
ments confined themselves to limited 
coverage. The Nov. 7 list of quota- 
tions was as follows: Bran $51, stand- 
ard midds. $52, red dog $60 


TURN BACK to page 3 if you missed seeing the story behind 


this chart... 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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trade is increasing and grains and New Orleans: Millfeeds were in 
vegetable proteins moving higher, vigorous demand due to expansion 


mixers bought millfeed only for the 
week ahead and showed no interest 
in last half November shipment at 
present prices. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Sacked bran 
$39.75 @ 40.25, shorts $43.50@44; bulk 
bran $36@3650, shorts $42@42.50, 
middlings $41@41.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was decidedly firmer last week with 
most of the trading interest centered 
in bran. Middlings received only cas- 
ual attention from most potential 
buyers. Bran finished $4.50 to $5 
net higher for the week and middlings 
closed about $2 above closing levels 
of the preceding week. Dealers re- 
ported that, while demand was gcod, 


supply situation got progressively 
better as prices rose. On the last 
trading session most leaders in the 


trade described the supply situation 
as ample. Quotations Nov. 8: Bran 
$53.50, middlings $51.50. 

Buffalo: Bran shot up $3 Nov. 5, 
in the wake of the elections, and 
middlings jumped $4. Prices held and 
both feeds scored an additional 50¢ 
advance. Consumer resistance ap- 
peared at the higher levels, but in- 
ventories are low enough to require 
buying. If the rise is passed along 
from mixer-to-dealer-to-farmer, t he 
end man may balk at the advance. 
This could skim the cream from the 
good business that mixers have been 
enjoying. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. Bulk differentials on 
both bran and middlings held un- 
changed at $5. Bran ended $3 higher 
than a week earlier; middlings were 
up $4 and red dog was unchanged 


feed 


corn and demand for more 


in formula healthy 
rebound in 


feed ingredients. Active buying, which 


Dusiness, a 


started over election day, came from 
mixers and jobbers due to sizeable 
cattle feed sales. Some small mix- 


} 


ers are buying double, or at least 
larger amounts than in previous 
weeks. Demand for sacked feed was 
very good, with a strong call for 


single and mixed cars and trucklots 
Feed mixers and jobbers were in in- 
tensive competition bulk 
Quotations Nov. 7 $46 
shorts $49.50@50.25 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
market showed a little firmness last 
week, with sacked millfeed quote d at 
$38 50¢. 
Local dealers were buying heavily as 
far forward as possible. The demand 


feeds 


16 75 


for 


Bran 


ton, an increase ol about 


from California has increased, with 
local supplies now on a_ favorable 
shipping basis to California. There 
was limited export inquiry, but noth- 
ing confirmed. Quotations Nov. 7 
Millrun $38, standard midds. $46 


Portland: Millfeeds are holding 
steady with an improved domestic 
demand. Quotations Nov. 7: Mill run 
$36.50@37, middlings $8 higher 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 


the past week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are oper- 
ating to capacity, 24 hours a day 


six davs a week, and are booked into 
December. Quotations Nov. 8 (up 
$1): Red bran and mill run $37, mid- 


dlings $42; to Deny Red bran and 
mill run $44, middlings $49; to Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and mill run $44.50 
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middlings $49.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 


and Los Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
bran continues and has 
been some advance in prices. Quota- 
tions Nov. 7: Bran $52@54, shorts 
$55@56, middlings $644 65, net 


good there 


cash 


terms, bags included, mixed orn 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds continued t 
move steadily in the domestic mar- 
ket. Bran and middlings prices in 
some sections of Western Canada 
firmed $1 ton. Shorts were inclined 
to ease. Quotations Nov. 8: Bran 
f.o.b. mills $36@39 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $40@45, mid- 
dlings $49@53. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 

——BSREAD iS THE STAFF 5 FE 


Loan Agreement 


Made With Ceylon 


An agreement covering a $2 mil 
lion loan to enable Ceylon to pur- 
chase some 25.000 tons flour from 
Canada was signed Nov. 5. According 
to terms of the agreement the 


Canada will furnish funds 
Ceylon to cove! 


ernment of 
at the request of 


flour purchased prior to the end of 
Canada’s fiscal year on March 31 
next. Repayment of the loan will be 
made in seven instalments with the 
first falling due Dec. 31, 1961. The 
loan will bear interest at 44% and 
will be paid annually with the first 
due date being Dec. 31, 1959. The 
loan is part of $35 million being mad 
available by Canada in credits to 
Colombo Plan countries to assist 
them in their purchases of Canadian 
wheat and flour 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill A ge nts 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesnic 


41 Wilford Br 
i h Streets 


rdand Ar 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magn 
NEW ORLEANS 7 


lia St 


LA., U.S.A 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. ~- Baltimore 1-0338 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchangs 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
” ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 
A 


“MEELUNIE” 






¢ (Flour and Starch Union, 
mm! Ltd.) 
uN 
" NOA > Heerengracht 
yiter> 
n) ; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 











€ Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

9 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 

C. I. F. business much preferred 


“able Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistrae 12, COPENHAGEN, K. 

DENMARK 
Feed 


a gt 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


e Address: ‘*Trofo Copenhagen 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
56 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








ADM 


(Continued from page 5) 





vice president of ADM and was 
placed in charge of production and 
procurement of the alfalfa division 
in 1956. The following year he was 
elected a vice president and director 
and was named manager of the for- 
mula feed division. He attended the 
advanced management program at 
Harvard University in 1957. 

Thomas L. Daniels, 66, started his 
career with the company as a book- 
keeper in 1914. In 1921 he entered 
the U.S. diplomatic service and re- 
turned to the firm in 1929, when he 
became a director and assistant treas- 
urer. He was elected a vice president 
in 1933, executive vice president in 
1946 and president in 1947. During 
a period in 1942-43 he served as chief 


e:. 9 


ADM Reveals Record 


First-Quarter Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer - Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
ported that its earnings for the 
three months ended Sept. 30 were 
the highest for the July-September 
quarter in six years. 

Profits for the quarter were $1,- 
618,181, equal to slightly more than 
$1.01 a share, compared with $1,149,- 
418, or 71.5¢ a share, a year ago— 
a 41% gain. 

Since the close of the previous 
fiscal year June 30, the company in- 
creased its working capital by $1,- 
368,292, to $49,322,664, equal to 
$30.89 a share. Net worth rose $1,- 
016,728, to $96,970,125, equal to 
$60.74 a share. The company’s direc- 
tors declared a dividend of 50¢ a 
share on ADM stock, payable Dec. 1 
to stockholders of record Nov. 17. 

Thomas L. Daniels, ADM presi- 
dent, said he is optimistic about busi- 
ness in the current year, “although 
there are soft spots in our econ- 
omy.” 





~ 7 T r y 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 





Telex: 21290 : Felixhen 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
, Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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of the fats and oils branch of the 
War Production Board. 

Mr. Brierley, 43, joined ADM’s soy 
flour department in 1942, was named 
sales manager of the department the 
next year and manager of the soy 
products division in 1945. He was 
elected an assistant vice president in 
1948. 

In 1952 Mr. Brierley became assis- 
tant to the manager of the alfalfa 
division, and he was placed in charge 
of production and procurement the 
following year. He was elected a vice 
president and manager of the alfalfa 
division in 1956 and was elected a di- 
rector in 1957. Also, last year he was 
given responsibility for the ADM soy 
protein and soybean extraction oper- 
ations at Evendale, Ohio. 

He attended the advanced manage- 
ment program at Harvard in 1954 
and served as assistant to the presi- 
dent of ADM in 1956. He recently 
completed a term on the executive 
committee. 

ADM produces, in addition to flour, 
formula feeds and oilseed products, 
and a wide range of products in the 
chemical, oils and electronic fields. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Millfeed 
Sales Office Moved 


MINNEAPOLIS—Millfeed sales of 
General Mills, Inc., formerly handled 
by the company’s Chicago office were 
transferred to the Minneapolis office 
recently, according to John Branston, 
manager of company millfeed sales. 
J. D. Anderson, millfeed sales execu- 
tive in Minneapolis, will be in charge 
of the expanded operations. 

Mr. Anderson said that transfer of 
millfeed sales activities to Minne- 
apolis was made to increase mer- 
chandising efficiency. To assist with 
the increase in activity at Minne- 
apolis, the department has added to 
its millfeed sales staff Dave Murphy, 
a 1958 graduate of the College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

William Judge, who handled Chi- 
cago millfeed sales until the transfer 
of operations, has moved to GMI’s 
Chicago manufacturing department. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Personnel Topic 


At AACC Meeting 


BALTIMORE—“The Personnel Tri- 
pod” was discussed by Frank A. 
Busse, director of personnel for 
Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc., at the October meeting of 
the Chesapeake Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Mr. 
Busse discussed personnel from re- 
cruitment through training and the 
final evaluation of the individual on 
the basis of selection, training and 
matriculation. O’Dean Kurtz, U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration, section 
chairman, opened the meeting at the 
Oriole Towers and conducted the 
business session. The meeting closed 
with a question and answer period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY OWNER DIES 
PHILADELPHIA—C harles Del 
Campo, owner of the Del Campo 
Baking Co., died recently. He was a 
member of the Production Men’s 
Club of Philadelphia. 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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Grain Fire Reported 


At Cargill Terminal 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland fire- 
men and Cargill, Inc., grain eleva- 
tor employees last week tackled a 
fire in one of the steel grain stor- 
age tanks at Terminal No. 4. The 
fire threatened 770,000 bu. wheat, 
valued at more than $1,500,000 at 
current prices. 

Burning grain was discovered in 
the storage tank when Cargill em- 
ployees were making a routine in- 
spection of the facilities. Large quan- 
tities of carbon tetrachloride fire ex- 
tinguisher and some water were 
poured into the top of the big bin 
to smother the flames. 

Arrangements have been made to 
empty the bin by drawing off the 
grain from the bottom by means of 
conveyor belts, pouring it into gon- 
dola cars and trucks for transport 
to idle coal bunkers and to a large 
parking area. Estimates are that it 
will take a week to move the grain, 
clean out the tank and stamp out 
all the fire. 

The fire was attributed to grain 
packed tightly around an electric 
light bulb in the top of the big tank. 
Heat from the bulb was not per- 
mitted to flow away and apparently 
set fire to grain around it. 


Cargill officials stated that this is 
the first time a fire of this nature 
has occurred in a large storage tank 
of the type built at Terminal No. 4. 


The tank in which the blaze was 
discovered is one of the eight steel 
tanks erected in 1955 in a $4,300,000 
program to increase the stored fa- 
cility of the elevator to a total of 
7,300,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST DOERR DIES 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— August J. 
Doerr, a miller for the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., now a division of the 
Pillsbury Co., for 33 years, died here 
recently. Mr. Doerr, who was a native 

of Germany, was 89 years old. 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St.,. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














Cable Address: ‘“Dorreacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT ITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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September Canadian Flour 
Production Up from August, 
But Lower Than 1957 Figure 


TORONTO —The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for Septem- 
ber, 1958, amounted to 3,205,000 
ewt., representing an increase of 
5% over the August output of 3,- 
058,000 cwt., but 5% below the 
September, 1957, production of 3,- 
373,000 cwt. Ontario winter wheat 


flour included in the September, 
1958, total amounted to 236,000 
cwt. In September, 1957, Ontario 


wheat flour production was 259,000 
ewt. Production of wheat flour dur- 
ing the first two months of the 
current crop year amounted to 6,- 
263,000 cwt., compared with 6,525,- 
000 cwt. during the similar period 
of the 1957-58 crop year. 


Mill operation during September, 
1958, averaged 71.2% of capacity 
when computed on a 25-day working 
period in the month and a daily capa- 
city of 180,000 cwt. Mills reporting 
for August operated at 68.8% of 
their combined rated capacity for 26 
days. 

Wheat milled for flour in Septem- 
ber amounted to 7,245,000 bu. com- 
pared with 7,630,000 bu. during the 
same month last year. Ontario win- 
ter wheat included in the current 
month’s total of milled _ wheat 
amounted to 574,000 bu., compared 
with 607,000 bu. of this type of wheat 


milled in September, 1957. Total 
wheat milled for flour during the 
first two months of the crop year 


amounted to 14,216,000 bu., 

1,099,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. For the first two 
months of the 1958-59 crop year, 
milled wheat amounted to 14,724,000 
bu., of which 1,128,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. 

Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins at the end of September amount- 
ed to 3,498,000 bu., compared with 
2,935,000 bu. at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1957. 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports during Septem- 
ber amounted to 1,003,000 cwt. com- 
pared with a revised figure for Sep- 
tember, 1957, of 1,330,000 cwt. Total 
exports during the first two months 
of the current crop year amounted to 
2,264,000 cwt., compared with 2,498,- 
000 cwt., in the first two months of 
the 1957-58 crop year. 

Millfeed production for September, 
1958, amounted to 54,000 tons, com- 
pared with 58,000 tons in the same 
month last year. The breakdown was 
as follows: bran, 21,000 tons; shorts, 
25,000 tons, and middlings, 7,000 tons. 
Total millfeed production for the 
August-September period was 106,000 
tons, compared with 111,000 tons 
during the same period of 1957-58. 


1958-59 
of which 
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PROMOTION KIT— 
This is the new mistle- 
toe cake promotion kit 
of International Mill- 
ing Co. The kit, Inter- 
national 
signed to set the scene 
for Yuletide parties 


said, is de- 





and to capture the 
holiday buying mood 
of customers. Details 
of the promotion can 
be obtained from the 
firm’s bakery sales 
representatives. 
* 
. . 
Kansas Wheat Commission, Growers 
. 
To Meet at Hutchinson Nov. 17-18 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS High- dith will give his address during the 
lights of the program for the annual barbecue. James Douglass, president 
meeting of the Kansas Wheat Com- of the Hutchinson Board of Trade, 
mission and the Kansas Association will be the toastmaster 
of Wheat Growers at the Baker Ho- For the ladies there will be a meet- 
tel, Hutchinson, Nov. 17-18 have been ing with Mrs. Rowena McDonald of 


ann unced by WwW W 
administrator 

Speakers will include Dr 
Meredith of Wichita who will relate 
his observations on world conditions 
during a recent round-the-world trip 
Clifford R. Hope, Sr., Garden City, 


Graber, com- 
mission 


Ronald 


Kansas, former congressman, will re- 
port on the Great Plains Wheat Mar- 
ket Development Assn., which is now 
in the process of organization 

Lloyd Kontny, Julesburg, Colo 
representing Colorado wheat grow- 
ers, will discuss “The Challenge to 


Wheat Farmers and Farm Organiza- 
tions.”” Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, direc- 
tor of the Northern Agricultural Util- 
ization Research and Development 
Division Laboratory, us. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill., will 
tell about “Wheat Research for In- 
dustrial Use.” 

“The National Association of 
Wheat Growers Looks at Wheat” will 


be the topic ol F] vd Root, Wasco, 
Ore., president of NAWG. A wheat 
importer from Great Britain is also 





expected to appear on the program 

The meeting will open at 11 a.m 
Nov. 17. Registration will begin at 
9 am. The morning session will be 


devoted to officers’ reports. R. L. Pat- 
terson, Oxford, chairman, will 
his report when the meeting 
venes at 1:30 p.m. The talks by Mr 
Kontny and Mr. Hope will follow 


give 


recon- 


ing the evening and the resolution 
and nominating committees will meet 


The meeting will open at 9 a.m 
Nov. 18. Tentative plans have been 
made for a governor’s luncheon at 
noon, At 5 p.m. there will be a bar- 
becue of wheat fed steers. Dr. Mere- 


Hutchinson on the subject of hats 
Mrs. McDonald is a Hutchinson milli- 
ner, well-known throughout the area 
for het iking for home 
demonstration units 


lessons in hatm 
General American 
Directors Vote 


Split of Stock 


CHICAGO 
of the board of 


Sam Laud 


directors of 


cnairman 


General 


American Transportation Corp., has 
announced that the board has voted 
a 2-for-1 split of the common stock, 
subject to necessary action by stock- 


holders at a special meeting to be 
held on Jan. 6, 1959 

Mr. Laud also announced that the 
board has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 95¢ a share on the presently 
outstanding payable Dec. 18 
to stockholders of record Nov. 28 
Regular dividends of 87'2¢ a share 
were paid in the first three quarters 
of this year. It is expected that the 
quarterly dividend on the stock after 
the 2-for-1 split will initially be at the 


shares, 


rate of 474e¢ a share 

——-BREA S THE STAFF ‘ re 

POURING BEGINS 
CREVE COEUR, ILL Concrete 
pouring has been started on a second 
125-ft. grain elevator for the United 
Grain Co. here. It is being built just 
south of the other structure. Con- 
crete pouring is expected to raise the 
47-bin elevator about a foot a day 
This is the third structure being 
erected at the site. The outer frame 
of the 228-ft. workhouse has been 


completed 





USDA OFFERS TO BUY 37,106,150 LB. FLOUR; 
CORN MEAL FOR DOMESTIC AID 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced Nov. 10 


an offer to buy 


37,106,150 Ib. flour and 14,707,750 Ib. corn meal for domestic 


donation. Offers to sell flour and cornmeal to USDA should be submitted by 
5:30 p.m. (EST) Nov. 17 for notification of award not later than 1 p.m. Nov. 
24. Details on the flour offer to buy are contained in Supplement No. 2 to GR 
372, on the cornmeal in Supplement No. 2 to GR 373. Details and copies of 


the announcements may 


be obtained from 


modity Stabilization Service, Washington 25, 


the grain division of the Com- 


25, D.C., and offers should be sub- 


mitted to that office. Delivery dates are announced as Dec. 10 and Dec. 20, 
with shipments in 10 Ib., 50 Ib. and 100 Ib. sacks. Involved in the offer are 
30,645,350 Ib. all purpose flour, 5,400,800 Ib. bread flour and 1,060,000 whole 


wheat flour. 














AOM 





Pinchin pointed out 
attendance in its 
was responsi- 
more food pro- 


Mr 
group in 
operations 


quality 


agement 
that the 
day-to-day 
ble for the 





duced from wheat than any other 
comparable group in North America 
Pneumatic conveying of flour 
stocks, Mr. Pinchin said, and planned, 
well-engineered mills are now com- 
Canada an finding more 
f n the U.S. No lenger can the 
¢ industry on this continent be 
sed of being 50 years behind the 
worid said 
G. M. MacLachlan executive vice 
pres t, M Leaf-Purity, Ltd., 
ported on recent trends in collec- 
tive bargaining. Mr. MacLachlan pre- 
s his ws on how labor negoti- 
ions art i by union, employee 
i employs 
Se} e AOM and AACC sessions 
were held during the afternoon. Mr. 
i eK vas in charge of the AOM 
ng. Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, 
executive vice president of AOM, re- 
i on current AOM activities 
The winning essays in the district es- 
s ontest were then read 
The winners are Eamon P. Fergu- 
son, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, first place for paper on “Pe- 


Wdical Calculation of Gain or Loss 
Weight Screenrocm and Mill”; 
Robert L. Shipp, International, Buf- 
second place for paper on 
Leath Belting in the Milling In- 
justry ind Edward Mills, Maple 
Leaf, Toronto, third place for paper 
The History of Canadian Mill- 


Awards Presented 
These winners were presented with 
wards during the evening ban- 


juet. Willard Meinecke, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, member of the 
listrict essay committee, made the 


presentations 


P. N. Veale, Simon 
Companies of Canada 


Engineering 
Ltd., reported 


on unloading grain from lake ships 
by combining the marine leg with 
pneumatic cleanup. A film on the 


mplet 
Tip f 


milling operation was shown 
Traber, manager, Buhler 
(Canada), Ltd. 


by Hans 


Brothers 


Clayton J. Schneider, chairman of 
Niagara Frontier Section, presided 
H. A. Olen- 


ver the AACC meeting 
jorf, manager, soy flour department, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., report- 
ed on the development and marketing 
flour. Quality control in the 
food industry was the topic of S 





Skelskie, manager of the quality con- 
trol department, Loblaws, Inc. W. J. 
Appleford Paper Products, 


the properties of paper as 
material in the food indus- 


pacKag2zin 
try. Dr. D. Orloff, Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratories, discussed computers 


i research 


RESEARCH 


page 








mechanical di- 
may be 


certain 
irch projects 


facility, ind 


ision reste 

moved in 
The decision toa begin building the 

Golden Valley Research Center came 


ifter long study of the factors and 
costs involved in expanding present 
facilities to meet future needs, Mr. 


Hyde said. Room for expansion at the 
East Hennepin site is limited, and 
the study revealed that the move to 
Golden Valley was the best solution 


to fulfill the company’s requirements. 
The basic design of the new build- 
ing was rendered by the New York 





architectural firm of Voorhees Walk- 
er Smith & Smith. The detailed de- 
sign, construction, and _ supervision 
will be under the direction of the 
GMI engineering department. 

Dealing with the subject of atomic 
radiation, upon which considerable 
research has been done in recent 
years, Dr. John S. Andrews, director 
of food research, declared that radia- 
tion intense enough to preserve food 
without other measures tends to 
change flavors that people would not 
be ready to accept. On the other 
hand, he said, it may be possible to 
use a lesser degree of radiation to 
extend shelf or refrigerator life. 

Dr. Andrews commented that a 
preserved flavor, unacceptable to a 
housewife, might be of inestimable 
value in war time. “The boys in the 
front line trenches don’t worry much 
about quality flavor,” he said. 

Other GMI officials present were 
Dr. Ralph H. Manley, managing di- 
rector of the present Central Re- 
search Laboratories of GMI; L. F. 
Borchardt, director of physical re- 
search; Hans Schmelzer, chief engi- 
neer, and Nate Crabtree, director of 
public relations, together with officials 
from his division. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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the highest in 10 years, will bring 
about an improvement in mill earn- 


ings,” the letter said. 

“The outstanding achievement this 
year was the start of our milling 
operations in South America,” Mr. 
Ritz and Mr. Bean said. “Our first 
mill outside of North America, Mo- 


linos Nacionales C.A. (MONACA), 
started full operation in July. This 
mill, located at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, was the first large, mod- 
ern, pneumatic flour mill built in that 
country. We have also contracted 
for the entire output of another new, 
fully pneumatic mill in Venezuela, 
Molinas Caracas-Maracaibo S.A. 
(MOCAMA). This plant is located in 
Catia la Mar, just outside the capital 
city of Caracas. These two mills give 
us a total daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 6,000 ewt. flour in Venezuela.” 

Construction of the mill at Puerto 
Cabello marked International's first 
plant expansion outside of North 
America, the report noted. 

New Products Success 

Stockholders were also told of the 
successful marketing of several new 
products for the bakery trade. The 
Robin Hood brand design was mad- 
ernized after exhaustive study and 
consumer testing. 

At year’s end the company’s fleet 
of bulk airslide railroad cars exceed- 
ed 400. The fleet of company-owned 
bulk trucks was_ supplemented 
through the use of bulk truck equip- 
ment leased from commen carriers. 

In July the company’s bulk handling 
patents were released to the baking 
and macaroni manufacturing indus- 
tries at large, providing them, the 
report said, “with the results of over 
four years of our research and pio- 
neering in the bulk handling of flour 
and other preducts.” 

In the section on formula feed, it 
was reported that the company’s new 
experimental farm at Courtland, 
Minn., went into operation in March. 
This completed the first phase in a 
five-step farm building program at 
that location. The company also 
maintains an experimental station at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

New records were set in safety, 
the annual report said, as the last 
fiscal year saw a lower lost-time ac- 
cident rate in International plants 
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and offices and in company auto- 
mobiles than during any previous 
year under the company safety pro- 
gram. 

Employees numbered 4,228 at year- 
end. Three hundred sixty-three em- 
ployees are now holders of the com- 
pany’s common stock. In many cases 
these stockholders have spent their 
entire business life with Internation- 
al. During the year 39 employees re- 
tired with an average length of serv- 
ice of 24 years. 

Profit Sharing 
In profit sharing during the year, 


the company made its sixth annual 
contribution, amounting to $439,745 
on the basis of U.S. funds, to its 


profit sharing retirement plan trust 
funds in which almost 60% of the 
company’s employees in the U.S. and 
Canada participate. Including com- 
pany contributions, employee savings 
and investment earnings, these trust 
funds totaled $3,378,000 at the fiscal 
year-end. Benefits paid to retired and 
terminated employees or to their 
beneficiaries since the start of the 
program rose to $429,429. 

“Our employee profit sharing pro- 
gram is continuing to grow both in 
total trust funds and in the number 
of employees covered,”” Mr. Ritz and 
Mr. Bean said. “We now have 2,442 
participating employees and at the 
end of our sixth year, the funds 
total $3,378,000. While the latter fig- 
ure is impressive, the most important 
figure to us is the number of partici- 
pating employees. The growing num- 
ber of loyal, experienced employees 
assures increased stability, efficiency 
and earning capacity for our com- 
pany in the future.” 

For the fourth successive year col- 
lege scholarships were awarded to 
sons and daughters of 10 employees, 
covering tuition for the 1958-59 
school year. Twenty additional grants 
were made to colleges in the U.S. and 
Canada for scholarship purposes. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


21.5 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 
In September 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in September was 21,504,000 
sacks, averaging 1,024,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has reported. This ccm- 
pared with an average output each 
working day of 963,000 sacks in Au- 
gust and 1,029,000 sacks in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Wheat flour mills in Sep- 
tember operated at 93.2% of capacity, 
compared with 87.7 and 95.1%, re- 
spectively, for August and September, 
1957. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, is .9% 
less than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 21,790,786 sacks for Sep- 
tember, and also 9% less than the 
estimated daily average output. (This 
estimate, which was published Oct. 
21, listed an average output of 1,037,- 
993 sacks a working day for Sep- 
tember. ) 

Flour mills in September ground 
48 875.000 bu. wheat, compared with 
46,266,000 bu. in August. Wheat offal 
output was 402,032 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
eyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


en 











— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 

elevator equipment 
Machinery, Jefferson 


WANTED TO BUY 
scales, bag closing 
good mill, feed and 
J. E. Hagan Mill 
City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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TWO MIAG HORIZONTAL DISC HULLING 

machines with suctio fans Address Ad 

No. 4260, The Northwestern Miller, Min 
10, Minn 








Winter Wheat Variety 
Collaborators Will 
Meet Nov. 14 


KANSAS CITY—The 1958 Hard 
Red Winter Wheat Variety Collabor- 
ators Conference will be held Nov. 14 
at the Continental Hotel here. 

Collaborators, mill management, 
bakery management and experiment 
station personnel, cereal chemists and 
all others interested in new hard red 
winter wheat varieties are invited to 
attend, said C. W. Pence, president of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn 

This year’s samples are from Okla- 
homa and Nebraska only. They are, 
however, of interest to all states in 
the hard red winter wheat area, Mr 
Pence said. 

The meeting will start at 10 a.m. 
in Parlor E of the hotel. Adjourn- 
ment is scheduled for 4 p.m. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cream of Wheat 
Completes $500,000 


Modernization 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. here has completed the 
installation of its $300,000 bulk flour 
storage and handling system, accord- 
ing to Daniel F. Bull, president. The 
company’s cereal processing capacity 
has been increased 25%, he said. 





One operator can handle 50,000 Ib. 
flour an hour, directing it by means 
of a central control panel to any one 
of 12 steel storage tanks, or into the 
processing stream. 

At the other end of the line, three 
varieties of breakfast foods are sep- 
arated by an electric eye, according 
to carton markings. An automatic 
stacking machine piles the cartons 
in 60-case lots for shipment or stor- 
age. 

The bulk handling system, together 
with manufacturing equipment for 
the instant variety of foods, repre- 
sents a $500.000 investment in the 
past year, Mr. Bull said. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS— 
Granting that agriculture has many 
problems, Dean Arthur D. Weber 
of Kansas State College challenges 
the concept that it is a dying in- 
dustry. He was the principal speak- 
er at the Oct. 29 session of the an- 
nual Kansas extension service con- 
ference in Manhattan. 


Many troublesome situations con- 
front agriculture, and grave doubts 
are being expressed regarding the 
current status and probable future of 
farmers and farming. Burdensome 
surpluses of farm products, the mi- 
nority position of farmers and of ag- 
riculture, and doubts and fears of 
farm people are illustrations, Dean 
Weber said, of the ills facing agri- 
culture. 

“As Kansans, we cannot shrug off 
the problems of surplus crops, be- 
cause wheat, our principal crop, is 
labelled officially as the nation’s larg- 
est and most difficult surplus crop 
problem. The outlook is gloomy and, 
to date, no prophet has appeared to 
lead us out of the wheat wilderness. 

Established Fact 

“The minority position of farmers 
and of agriculture is now an estab- 
lished fact, accepted by all groups, 


especially consumers, and even by 
farmers themselves. Political influ- 
ence of agriculture no longer domi- 


nates the Washington scene. The hard 


fact is that political power is shift- 
ing away from agriculture to other 
groups and to other segments of our 


economy 
“It is becoming increasingly import- 


int,’ Dean Weber added, “that these 
other groups understand and appre- 
ciate the problems of agriculture 
There was perhaps never a time when 
a larger gap separated the produc- 
ers of food and consumers. To close 


this gap and thereby advance the in- 
terests of producers and consumers 
alike is agriculture’s number one 
public relations problem.” 

Dean Weber called on the exten- 
sion workers to provide the leader- 
ship which will encourage and inspire 
farm people to think through their 
own problems. In his opinion there 
never was a time when clear thinking 
was needed more in dealing with dis- 
quieting situations facing farmers 

“The great need today is for indi- 
vidual farm planning on a long term 
basis, using whatever information is 
available, irrespective of its origin 
or by whom supplied. This appraisal 
and the conclusions drawn from clear 


a seal 








Arthur D. Weber 





Concept that Agriculture Is Dying Industry 
Challenged by Dean A. D. Weber of K-State 


thinking must be done by farmers 
themselves and their families in their 
own homes and in their own groups 
and assemblies. If they will do this, 
I am confident that the future pros- 
perity and stability of agriculture 
will be assured even though drastic 
and far-reaching adjustments some- 
times may be required.” 


Dean Weber quoted C. M. Fergu- 
son, administrator of the federal ex- 
tension service, on a reference to the 
minority position of farmers and to 
agriculture as a dying industry: 

“This point of view is about as 
consistent as saying that airplane in- 
dustry is dying because one pilot can 
haul 100 people today in contrast with 
12 or 15 a few years ago. As long as 
our farmers produce three meals a 
day for a population estimated to 
grow to 210 million by 1975, agricul- 
ture can hardly be classed as a dy- 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 
PRODUCTION DOWN 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—Austral- 
ian production and exports of wheat 
flour for the first half of the current 
marketing season were sharply below 
their normal level. Flour production 
from Dec. 1, 1957, through May, 1958, 
was about three quarters of the pro- 
duction for the same period a year 
earlier. Reduced supplies of wheat 
this season limit export availability 
of flour as well as wheat. Exports 
during the first half of the season 
Were 175,238 short compared 
with 365,614 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 


tons, 
last season. An out- 
standing change in this year’s flour 
trade pattern is the forced cutback 
in exports to established markets for 
Australian flour. Reductions to date 
have been sharpest for Indonesia and 
Ceylon, though they were also sub- 





Seattle Men Buy 
Barge Company 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Sale of the 
Inland Navigation Co. and eight affi- 
liated firms to two Seattle men 
been announced Inland 
served ports and grain elevators on 
the Umatilla-Walla Walla-Franklin 
County sector of the upper Columbia 
River. Inland has worked on _ the 
Snake River above Lewiston and has 
an application to operate on the 
Snake between Pasco and Lewiston 

Ralph Whaley, president of Inland 


nas 


long has 


said that he and Howard Dart pur- 
chased the interests of Capt. A. Lep- 
paluoto of Vancouver, general man- 


ager of the firm for the past 23 years 
Mr. Whaley did not disclose the pur- 
chase price but indications are that 
it exceeds two million dollars 


One of Inland’s biggest operations 
is a barge line from Portland and 
Vancouver upstream to Pasco. In ad- 


dition, barge lines also run from Ore- 





ing industry—if you and I are going gon to California and from Puget 
to live and live well, we will do it ‘Stantial for the U.K., Africa, the Pa- Sound to Alaska. The affiliate com- 
with a growing, dynamic agriculture cific Islands, Malaya, and other Asia- panies control a shipyard at The Dal- 
not one which could be described tic countries. les, Ore., and tank farms at Empire 
as dying.” The Dalles and Umatilla, Ore 
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Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 


us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 





Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS @ PEKIN, ILL. 

@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG @ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ TOLEDO @ CHICAGO @ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
@ BUFFALO @ BALTIMORE @ ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
@ MEMPHIS @ PEORIA LIVERPOOL 

© OMAHA ® DULUTH 


(@ Elevator Facilities) 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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WINGOLD Bay STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co 
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BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive f: 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility 





Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-1 11.64 


“T Brought 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





$95 


the Bread! 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday ... even 
better tomorrow. 


General 


* 
Mills 








